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One Year after President's Re-election 


ne year has already elapsed since General- 
q) issimo Chiang Kai-shek was re-elected 
in the spring of 1954 to serve a second term 
as President of the Republic of China. While 
itis true that nothing spectacular has happened 
in Free China during the past twelvemonth, 
it is nevertheless undeniable that many events 
of great significance have taken place in the 
year which has just gone by. For the 
purpose of shortening our over-extended line of 
defense off the mainland, our armed units on 
the Tachen and Nanchishan Islands were with- 
drawn by the Government. In the meantime, 
howevet, the Government has told the rest of 
the world in unmistakable terms that such off- 
shore islands as Kinmep and Matsu, which are 
Very important outposts for the defense of Tai- 
wan and the Pescadores, will never be volun- 
tarily given up but will be defended to the bitter 
end if the Communists attempt to seize them 
by force. On the islands of Kinmen and Matsu, 
udeed, has been focused the attention of many 
foreign statesmen and commentators during the 
la tt few months, among whom some are of the 
pion that these islands must be kept in Free 

cl ina’s‘hands while others advocate their evacua- 
fon as a desirable step which may help to ease 
tension in the Taiwan area. In the midst 
Mf these conflicting arguments the Chinese Gov- 
rminent has imperturbably. and resolutely main- 
lained its firm stand, namely, that Kinmen and 
Matsu must be defended against any attacks 
may be launched by the Communists. In 
course of the past year, Free China has 
ontinued to make progress in her internal 
idministration. Political, economic and social 


stability has been maintained, agricultural and 
industrial production has increased, and much 
headway has also been made in the develop- 
ment of education and democratic institutions. 


‘In addition, the Chinese Government has ‘don- 


tinued to achieve gratifying results in the re- 
organization, re-training and re-equipment of its 
armed forces with the cooperation of rhe American 
Military Assistance Advisory Group headed by 
Major-General William C, Chase. On the diplo- 
matic front, the most notable achievements in- 
clude the strengthening of Free China’s posi- 
tion in the United Nations by winning the sup- 
port of those member states which are sympathet- 
ic with our anti-Communist struggle, and the 
conclusion of a Mutual Defense Treaty with the 
United States. All these successes have been 
attained under the inspiring leadership of Pres- 
ident Chiang, whose farsightedness and unwa- 
vering determination are factors which have guid- 
ed the ship of state through many a crisis in 
the past without foundering. Although many 
observers in the free world, including pro-Com- 
munist. weaklings and shortsighted ignoramuses, 
are inclined to belittle President Chiang’s posi- 
tion and prestige and have openly called his 
ambition to recover the Chinese mainland but 
a forlorn hope, their pessimistic remarks can 
have no dampening effect on the enthusiasm of 
the Government and people of Free China. We 
are most grateful to-those nations who have 
never lost. faith in us and have gontinued to 
support the cause we are fighting for, and are 
especially indebted to the United States for the 
generous assistance she has extended to us. As 
Free China’s supreme leader President Chiang 
has the loyal’ support. of ‘all freedom-loving 
Chinese, and at the same time is also a tower 
of strength to the democratic world in: its life- 
and-death struggle with the Communist bloc. 
In the days to come we shall never cease to 
make redoubled efforts under the leadership of 
President Chiang, and we are highly confident 
that the time cannot be far off when'the main- 
land will be liberated from Communist domina- 
tion. And the rest of the free world will 








ultimately realize, after the Communist menace 
has been completely removed, what a debt of 
gratitude it owes the Chinese President for his 
contribution to the triumph of the democratic 


cause. 


The Nationality of Overseas Chinese 


Immediately following the Asian-African con- 
ference held at Bandung in April, an agreement 
was signed between Chou En-lai, “Premier” and 
concurrently “Foreign Minister” of the Soviet- 
backed: Communist puppet regime in Peiping, 
and the Jakarta Government, which is reported 
to contain the provision that the 3,000,000 Chi- 
nese in Indonesia must make a definite choice 
of cither Indonesian or Communist Chinese na- 
tionality. This agreement has already been 
strongly condemned by Mr. Cheng Yin-fun, 
Chairman of the Overseas Affairs Commission 
of the Chinese Government, as an intrigue on 
the part of the Communists to step up their 
aggression in Southeast Asia. In an interview 
with reporters representing various Chinese pa- 
pers abroad Mr. Cheng denounced the agree- 
ment as another Communist attempt to pave 
the way for their eventual conquest of the South- 
east Asian countries. Declaring that the con- 
clusion of such an agreement was in contraven- 
tion of the principle of human rights enunciat- 
ed in the United Nations Charter, he said that 
it could have no binding effect on the Republic 
of China and that the Chinese Government 
would hold the Indonesian Government responsi- 
ble for any grave consequences that might result 
therefrom. As a matter of fact, this agreement 
is a conspiracy jointly concocted by the Indone- 
sian Government and the Chinese Communists, 
though it is mainly for the benefit of the Pei- 
ping regime, to which Indonesia has extended 
diplomatic recognition. If the provisions of the 
agreement are strictly enforced, the overseas 
Chinese in Indonesia will have to choose be- 
tween Indonesian nationality and Communist 
Chinese nationality. Should a Chinese residing 
in Indonesia choose the former, the Indonesian 














Government would be able to punish him at 
any time on charges of engaging in anti-Com. 
munist activities. On the other hand, if he 






































should choose the latter, the same charges would by 
enable the Indonesian Government to deport pe 
him to the Chinese mainland, in which case he W 
would be completely at the mercy of the Com. be: 
munist butchers. The object of the Peiping. me 
Jakarta conspiracy is to cow the overseas Chi. ma 
nese into submission so that they would have Ge 
to refrain from engaging in anti-Communist ac. the 
tivities, or, better still, give active support to Ge 
the Peiping regime. This is an object, however, tior 
which we are sure will be impossible of achieve. forc 
ment. The overseas Chinese have always been sent 
loyal to the legitimate Government of Ching defe 
under President Chiang Kai-shek. Five and a § -pres 
half years ago, when the Chinese Communists § the 
first gained control of the mainland, certain § sion 
wavering elements among the overseas Chinese § WE! 
did perhaps entertain the illusory hope that the § port: 
Peiping regime might turn out to be a good § pow 
“government” for the country. Fortunately, sub. § facie 
sequent events have enabled them to know signi 
better. The sad plight of the people on the the f 
mainland, including thost overseas Chinese whom wrecl 
have foolishly permitted themselves to be in Forty 
duced to return to their native districts, hag in Ei 
made it possible for all Chinese residing abro: { the a 
to understand the true nature of Mao Tse-tun ' whic 
Communist regime. Since the Peiping-Jak 1 tion < 
agreement is intended for compelling the Chines! broug 
nationals in Indonesia to make a definite choice standi 
between Indonesian nationality and Communift the a: 
Chinese nationality, they may ultimately hayegg 20d ) 
to act one way or the other, but there can bem the F: 
no doubt that their sympathy will always ¢ memb 
with the ‘Chinese Government in Taiwan, o createc 
which practically all overseas Chinese have ; agains 
recent years shown their unswerving loyalty acquir 
As for the Indonesian Government, we canndt cils in 
but pity its ignorance and shortsightedness, (@ from \ 
industr 





the success of the Communist conspiracy woulé 


inevitably also seal the doom of the Indon 
Republic. 
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Restoration of German Sovereignty 


After the ratification of the Paris agreements 
by all the nations concerned the Western Euro- 
pean Union has formally come into being with 
West Germany as one of its full-fledged mem- 
bers. The implementation of the Paris agree- 
ments means the immediate restoration of Ger- 
man sovereignty and automatically makes West 
Germany a member of the NATO. From now on, 
the American, British and French forces in West 
Germany will cease to be known as “occupa- 
tion” forces but will be considered as allied 
forces stationed in that country with the con- 
sent of the Bonn Government for the joint 
defense of Western Europe. In view of the 
-present tension in Europe and other parts of 
the world, particularly the Far Fast, the admis- 
sion of West Germany to the councils of the 
WEU and NATO is an event of supreme im- 
portance which cannot but tip the balance of 
power in the cold war in favor of the democ- 
racies. For more than half a year following the 
signing of the Paris agreements it looked as “if 
the formation of the WEU was going to be 
wrecked by, French distrust of West Germany. 
Fortunately, Allied pressure and the situation 
in Europe left France no choice but to ratify 
the agreements, and Franco-German negotiations 
which led to an identity of views on the solu- 
tion of the Saar problem also appeared to have 
brought about a large measure of true under- 
standing between the two countries. Indeed, 
the admission of West Germany to the WEU 
and NATO marks the first time in history that 
the French and German peoples have become 
members of the same international organizations 
created for the joint protection of their interests 
against a common enemy. ‘The place newly 
acquired by West Germany in the Allied coun- 
cils in Europe is well deserved by her. Apart 
from West Germany’s phenomenal economic and 
industrial recovery in the post-war years, which 


makes her participation in the NATO not only 
highly desirable but absolutely necessary, the 
Bonn Government headed by Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer has also given irrefutable proof of 
the democratic trend in Germany by holding 
all rightist and leftist elements in check. The 
French and German peoples should now bury 
the hatchet and let bygones be bygones. In a 
sense, it may be said that the sovereignty restored 
to West Germany is not yet full sovereignty 
since her rearmament will entitle her to 
have no more than half a million men under 
arms. Eventually, especially if open hostilities 
break out in Europe, the NATO powers will 
probably find it quite desirable to remove the 
restrictions placed on German rearmament. While 
rearmament by West Germany constitutes a 
valuable addition to the fighting strength of the 
NATO, it is naturally something which is 
disliked and even feared by the Communist 
bloc: It is small wonder, therefore, that since 
the signing of the’ Paris agreements Soviet 
Russia has left no stone unturned to 
prevent their ratification, especially by France. 
Now that West Germany has actually become 
a member of the WEU and NATO, the Russian 
Communists are making desperate last-minute 
efforts to prevent German rearmament. It is 
reported that the steps which Moscow is. likely 
to take may include an offer to reunify Germany 
in exchange for ironclad guarantees of German 
neutrality and a reiteration of its proposal for 
an all-European system of security. Besides, 
Soviet Russia has caused the creation of an 
Eastern “NATO” composed of the Communist 
nations in Europe to counter-balance the grow- 
ing strength of the NATO and to give herself 
greater bargaining power in the planned Big 
Four top-level talks. The best policy for the 
Big Three to pursue in the face of these Soviet 
moves is to helr accelerate West Germany’s 
rearmament in order to increase the democratic 
camp’s striking power. 








jsewhere in this issue of the Free China 
ir Review, Dr. John C. H. Wu’s discussion 
of natural law as the basic public philosophy 
of China ended with the year 1949. Since the 
removal of the seat of government to Taipei, 
the development of the democratic trend in gov- 
ernment in the Republic of China has been 
carried on at an accelerated pace. 

In the contributions of Chief Justice Kotaro 
Tanaka on democracy in Japan, Col. Ben C. Limb 
on democracy in the Republic of Korea, Premier 
Ngo Dinh Diem on democracy in Vietnam and 
Mr. Modesto Farolan on democracy in the Republic 
of the Philippines, a common thread of thought 
may be detected. In all the five states, the 
fundamental democratic public philosophy has 
been there for varying lengths of historic time. 
The need is not for the introduction of an alien 
thought; it is for the development of suitable 
machineries-for implementing that thought. 

In the following paragraphs, we shall attempt 
to review; what has been done by way of the 
implementation of the democratic idea in the 
Republic of China since 1949. Dr. John C. H. 
Wu commented on the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution of the Republic of China of December 
25, 1947. We would like to recall two special 
features of that Constitution. Under it the 
presidency wields such powers and performs 
such functions as are usually granted or allotted 
to the chief executive of a republic. The Na- 
tional Assembly which enacted the Constitution 
adopted by resolutton on April 18, 1948 a set 
of Temporary Provisions During the Period of 
National Crisis. By these temporary provisions, 
the powers of the president were considerably 
enlarged. During the period of national crisis, 
the president may, by resolution of the Execu- 
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Democracy in Free China 






































tive Yuan, take emergency measures to avert Pre 
imminent danger to the security of the state or hav 
to cope with any serious financial or economic ove 
crisis, without being subject to constitutional visi 
legislative restrictions. Considering the nature Dec 
of the times when International Communism bers 
has been threatening the security of the state, dist 
such emergency powers conferred on the presi. late: 
dent for the duration. of the crisis are easily 195: 
understandable. -The same practice may be three 
found in other democracies in wartime. The 
Under the Constitution of the Republic of § Y°* 
China, instead of the accepted separation of § ™ect 
powers into the executive, legislative and judicial ing i 
branches of government, there are five Yuans, § °™! 
In addition to the usual three, there are the Ex. Me 
amination Yuan andthe Control Yuan. The Ex § coun 
amination Yuan takes care of open competitive 16 di 
examinations for aspirants to public offices, pro 814 c 
fessional practitioners and technical personnel They 
and the appointment, classification, emolument, the se 
advancement, retirement and pension of public@™ W* 
servants. The Control Yuan has powers of re lage c 
view over the conduct of public affairs, recti again 
fication and impeachment of public servants Pop 
Aside from ample historical justification for the high. 
continuance of these features of Chinese gov. to the 
ernment, they make distinctive contributions ™ 4s | 
the smooth working of democratic institution, § / the 
Instead of dampening the enthusiasm of the Provisi 
Chinese people for continuing to develop theg % acti 
democratic machinery of government, the @ qualifi 
moval of the seat of government to Taipei if tion ‘fo 
1949 only heightened it. Since 1949, the tread Suncil 
of democratic development in the Republic of Not 
China has been quicker in pace and wider i bodies « 
‘8 and ma 


scope. ; 
Take the election of the members of the legit 
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lative branch of the government for instance, 
The election of the members of the Legislative 
Yuan is a physical impossibility, as the puppet 
Peiping Communist regime is in occupation of 
the provinces on the mainland, In Taiwan, 
members of the legislatures of various grades 
are all elected by popular suffrage. All citizens 
of the Republic of China residing in Taiwan 
Province who have attained the age of 20 and 
have continued to reside in a given district for 
over six months have the right to vote. The Pro- 
yisional Provincial Assembly was inaugurated on 
December 11, 1951. It is composed of 57 mem- 
bers who are directly elected on the basis of 
The 
latest elections were, held in April and May, 
1954. 
three are representatives of the mountain tribes. 
The term of office of the Assemblymen is three 
years. ‘They may be reelected. The Assembly 
meets for two weeks every six months. Dur- 
ing its recess, the Assembly maintains a resident 


districts and municipalities of the province. 


Of the 57 members, six are women and 


committee of nine members. 


Members of district councils and municipal 


councils have been elected since 1950. In the 
16 district councils and five municipal councils, 
814 councilors were elected in the first election, 
They hold office for a term of two years. In 
the second election, held in 1953, 860 councilors 
were returned. Members of the town and vil- 
lage councils were first elected in 1950 and then 
again in 1952. 

Popular interest in these elections has been 
high. The percentage of voters who have gone 
to the polling stations to cast their votes com- 
pares favorably with those of other democracies. 
In the second election for members of the 
Provisional Provincial Assembly, the percentage 
of actual voters as compared to the number of 
qualified voters is 74.41; that of the second elec- 
tion for members of the: district and municipal 


‘councils is 79.72. 


Not only are members of the legislative 
bodies elected, magistrates of district governments 
and mayors of municipal governments are aiso 


elected by popular suffrage through the’ secret 
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ballot. All magistrates of the 16 districts and 
mayors of the five cities are elected. The ratio 
between the number of actual voters and that 
of qualified voters in the second election for 
magistrates and mayors held in 1954 was 75.33% 

The inference on the working of democracy 
of the land reform measures hardly needs de- 
tailed elucidation. The three main measures of 
reform—that of the reduction of rent on private 
tenant-farmed land to 37.5% of the total an- 
nual yield of the main crop, that of the sale to 
individual farmers of 63,000 chia of public 
arable Iknd at much lower than the prevailing 
market price and that of restriciting the indivi- 
dual holding of absentee landlords to three chia 
of medium grade paddy fields or six chia of 
medium grade dry land—furnished a solid foun- 
dation for the working out of economic democ- 
racy. Should the same general principle be car- 
ried through in the industrial field, the encour- 
agement of the investment of private foreign 
capital notwithstanding, the prospect of economic 
democracy in the Republic of China is bright 
and heartening. 

On the question of personal freedom, there 
has been some differences of opinion. Some 
critics have emphatically pointed out that there 
is ample room for improvement. We would be 
blind and deaf were we to claim that there is 
no room for improvement. After all, where do 
we find the utopia in which individual freedom 
is not subject to certain limits? We submit that 
perfect individual freedom does not make for 
the best democracy. 

If freedom must have legitimate bounds in 
normal times, we offer no apology for such 
limitations upon personal freedom as are in- 


" evitable when the security of the state is seriously 


threatened everyday by International, Commu- 
nism. No apology is called for. 

Instead of tooting our own horn, let’s see 
what one friendly foreign observer has to say. 
Rodney Gilbert, writing in the May 17, 1954, 
issue of the Freeman, said: “An inspection of 
Formosa today reveals that the......nine million 
Chinese now on the island are getting the best 











government that any part of China has had for 
many generations—the freest, most efficient and, 
yes, most honest... 

“As for common ordinary freedom of speech— 
unthinkable in any Communist country—nobody 
on Taiwan who has a critical word to say about 
this or that Government person or policy ever 
has to give a thought to possible eavesdrop- 
pers...... é 

“There is no censorship of news, incoming 
or outgoing...Correspondents of all nationalities 
come and go without let or hindrance, and the 
resident correspondents of the Associated Press, 
United Press, Reuters, and the French Press 


«A Chinaman’s word is his bond” has a hoary tradition. Follow- 
ing is one of the many that tell how a Chinese gentleman keeps 


his promises. 


Fan Shih and Chang Shao of the Han Dynasty (208 B.C.-A.D.25) 
were schoolmates from far separated provinces. At the time when 
they both finished school, Chang asked Fan to visit him at his 
home two years later and Fan agreed. 

On the day agreed upon, without having had a word from his 
friend after their separation, Chang asked his movher to have a E 
feast prepared for Fan. ‘You two have separated,” said his méther, 
“for two years over a distance of over a thousand /i. How do you 


know he is coming?” 


“Fan is a man that keeps his words,” said the son. “He will 
be here, I am sure.” A feast was accordingly prepared. Sure enough, 


Fan arrived before dinner. 


A Promise Kept 


Retold by Edward Y. K. Kwong 


“Other freedoms......which are taken for grant. 
ed in Free China are those of freedom of move. 
ment and of choice of employment...... He can 
ride the railroads, the buses, the planes, or wander - 
about by car, pedicab or on foot, as freely ag 
though he were in Vermont, Kansas or Oregon, 
What is more, he can work at any job he caq 











The trend of democratic development in the 
Republic of China has been a continuing and 
widening process. When the Communist threat 
to the security of the state is relaxed, we have 
reasonable ground to expect better things. 
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Natural Law and Democracy in 
Chinese Philosophy 


By John C. H. Wu 


erodotus, writing his*famous history some- 
il where between 450 and 425 B.C., used 
“democracies” in the sense that was well under- 
stood by the people of his own and all later 
time. Although as a form of government 
democracies became extinct some nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, to be revived only in modern 
times, yet, during all the ages of imperial and 
feudal rule, man who never ceased to read Plato 
and Aristotle knew what was meant by “de- 
mocracy.” The ancient meaning with the em- 
phasis on the DEMOS, is not exactly the same 
as the present meaning with the emphasis on 
the rule of the majority but the essence of 
democracy has been unchanged since the days 
of Herodotus. 

In the common and modern language, de- 
mocracy is spoken of in reference to a term 
describing two things—a political system and a 
way of life. In politics, democracy stands for 
the right of a whole people to determine its 
own fate, As a way of life, democracy has for 
its goal the development of each person into all 
that he can possibly become. In this sense, 
democracy is not only a form of government, 
but also carries definite implications in the com- 
mon life. Though the institutions and forms 
of democracy may differ widely, and in fact do 
so in the various countries, there are central 
values which underlie all forms of democracy 
and determine what may be called the “democrat- 
ic way of life.” In other words, democracy 
approaches the “virtue” which the old _philoso- 
phers and. the founding fathers of America con- 
' sidered the principal characteristic of citizenship, 
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and is akin to the mediaeval conception of 
‘justice’, which formed the moral content and 
basic spirit of democracy. 


1. The American Example 


In a recent speech, Cardinal Spellman said: 
“The role of religion in a democracy is crystal 
clear from a consideration of the basic meaning 
of democracy. The prime function of democracy, 
which distinguishes it from and elevates it above 
every other form of government, is its regard 
and concern for the dignity and the rights of 
the individual, inalienable rights derived from 
the natural law....... This great natural law, 
antecedent to all human enactment and con- 
trivance, is the only foundation on which the 
structure of democracy cam rest secure. For 
not by mutual consent or by covenant, not by 
warrant or state grant are these rights establish- 
ed. They are the gifts of God and the bestowal 
of God.” 

These few words sum up all the political 
wisdom of the West, and especially of America. 

To a supetficial observer, America may look 
like a materialistic country. But'if one studies 
the history of America and tries to know the 
true character of the American people, one will 
easily find that America is a deeply spiritual 
country, and that a spiritual approach to life 
lies at the foundation of all her material civiliza- 
tion and all her democratic institutions and habits. 

We are living in a crucial age, when we must 
return to the fundamentals even at the risk of 
appearing platitudinous. One sound platitude 
is worth more than a thousand glittering new 
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political theories. We are too apt to forget that 
the American democracy was founded on spiri- 
tual foundations. The founding fathers were 
all good Christians who believed in the Father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of men, they 
believed in Live and let live, they believed that 
happiness is inseparable from virtue, they believ- 
ed in the justice and mercy of God, so that no 
honest efforts will remain unrewarded. In short, 
they believed in the law of nature and nature’s 
God. The Declaration of Independence was not 
an exercise in rhetoric, but a candid manifesto 
of their religious and political credo. “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, and that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” So long as these truths are self- 
evident to us, so long as our hearts vibrate 
sympathetically to this living message, we have 
nothing to worry about. As the Supreme Court 
of the United States have said through Justice 
Gulf in Colorado & Sante Fe R.R. v. Ellis, 
165 U.S. 150,160 (1897), the Constitution is 
‘the body and letter”, the Declaration is “the 
thought and the spirit, and it is always safe to 
read the letter of the Constitution in the spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence.” (See Edward 
S. Dore, “Human Rights and the Law”, Fordham 
Law Review, March,’ 1946, p.8). But if we are 
so sophisticated as to think such healthy ideal- 
ism. naive and so perverted as to dismiss it as 
irrelevant to serious juristic thinking, then we 
are drifting away from our mooring and run 
the danger of being shipwrecked. It is there- 
fore: most providential that just at a time when 
we were tempted to forget our dependence upon 
God because of our material prosperity we have 
been confronted with a world situation which 
impels us to return once more to our life- 
fountains. We are witnessing the beginnings 
of a tremendous spiritual renaissance here in 
America, and this very fact shows that we are 
after all not entirely unrooted. 

I am thrilled to read in a recent number of 
The Department of State Bulletin (July 7, 1952) 


(1) Experience of the Ages, (2) Growing Knowl. 
edge of the Nature of Man, and (3) A Spiri- 
tual Approach to Life. This is a great insight 
which welds together history, science, and relig. 
ion. I want to quote some of his words here; 
“The third source: of our American way of 
life, is the great body of mankind’s spiritual 
insights. Americans can be understood only 
by understanding what Lord Bryce called 
‘their strong religious sense.’ He put it first 


among their traits—before their ‘passion for — 


liberty’, ‘their individualistic self-reliance’, and 
even before ‘their suspicious attitude toward 
. officials.’ 

“We believe, with Jefferson, in the existence 
of a moral instinct, and with Lao-Tze that 
only that government has value which is in 
accord with this moral nature. 

‘Many of our early settlérs came here to” 
escape religious persecution, and we have 
always had a great concern with freedom for’ 
religious convictions and for varieties of relig- 
ious worship. Many Americans are adherents 
of formal religions; many like Lincoln, have 
drawn their inspiration from less formal con. 
victions, from a ‘reverence for life’ and a devo. | 
tion to man’s duty toward man. 

“From this ‘religious sense’ flow the hon. 
esty, devotion to duty, and respect for human 
life, as well as the understanding, the sym. 
pathy, the warmth, the tolerance, the forbear: 
ance which underlies our political and econom- 
ic life and permeate our daily pattern of 
living—and without which no formal institu. 
tions of society, no matter how perfect, cam 
long function effectively. Needless to say, 
we do not practice to perfection all of these 
things that we believe; but we tend to have 
a bad and uncomfortable conscience when we 
don’t ...... Pen & 

' From these passages,.we can readily under 
stand that the foundation of American democracy 
is the Natural Law, based on the Christian ideas _ 
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an article by Francis H. Russell on “Wellsprings — 
of American Democracy”. Mr. Russell lists . 
three sources of American democracy as follows; 
















of freedom and equality of human beings. Funda- 
mentally, the American people are great idealists; 
they believe that Might is not Right, that, on the 
contrary, Right is Might in the long run. Roscoe 
Pound has made a very penetrating observation 
on the relation between idealism and democracy. 
“Jt is a paradox, no doubt,” he says, “but so 
it is: absolute ideas of justice have made for 
free government, and skeptical ideas of justice 
have gone with autocracy. Idealism puts some- 


thing above the ruler or the ruling body, some- | 


thing by which they are held to rule. If the 
idea is not absolute, those who wield the force 
of a politically organized society are not. Skep- 
tical realism puts nothing above the ruler or 
ruling body.” (Social Control Through Law, 
p. 28-29). So long, therefore, as America sticks 
to what Edward S. Corwin calls “the Higher 
Law background” there will be no danger to 
the American democracy. 

Even in international relations, America has 
never or seldom if ever been merely “clever.” 
I have come across a very interesting statement 
in The Elements of Jurisprudence, by T. E. 
Holland, a disciple of John Austin: “The law 


of nature is the foundation, or rather the scaf- 


folding upon which the modern science of Inter- 
national Law was built up by Gentili and 
Grotius. The appeals to ‘natural law’ in modern 
diplomacy, perhaps most frequently made in 
behalf of the U.S., have been little more than 
thetorical.” (p.40) This is unwarranted sarcasm, 
which reveals the false premises of the so-called 
analytical jurisprudence. LeBuffe and Hayes, 
in their Jurisprudence, have made a very rea- 
‘sonable comment on the words of Holland: 
“This is a bold statement. It is a bad thing 
to do away with foundations.” (p.56) Certainly, 
George Washington was not indulging in rhetoric 
when he declared in his Farewell Address: 
“Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect, 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principles.” He believed that because 
this is God’s universe, virtue and happiness are 
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inseparable, “Observe good faith and justice 
towards all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all; religion and morality enjoin this con- 
duct: and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, 


_ enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great 


nation, to give to mankind the magnanjmous 
and too novel example of a people always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt that, in the course of time and 
things, the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages that might be 
lost by a steady adherence to it? Can it be, 
that Providence has not. connected the per- 
manent felicity of a nation with its virtue? 
The experiment, at least, is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human nature. 
Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices?” 
In these words, one hears the universal wisdom 
of mankind, the wisdom that God has sown in 
the hearts of men even apart from the revealed 
Faith, although the latter. reinforces and strength- 
ens and vitalizes the natural wisdom with its 
grace. Natural Law is, as St. Paul puts it, the 
jaw written in the hearts of men. (Romans 2, 
15) What strikes me with an especial force in 
the message of Washington is that it is on all 
fours with the doctrine of Confucius. Confucius 
said, “The good man rests in goodness; the wise 
man finds it profitable.” This leads us to.a 
consideration of the Chinese conception of the - 
Natural Law. 


2. Chinese Conception of Natural Law 


In Chinese philosophy, the most controversial 
topic has been “the nature of man.” Some 
maintain that human nature is good, Some say 
that human nature is evil. Some say that it 
is a compound of good and evil. Some say that 
it is neither good nor evil, but neutral; it can 
be turned to good or evil by education and en- 
vironment. Some say that some men are born 
with good dispositions, while others are born 
with evil dipositions. Finally, some philosophers 
hold that in -reality there is no such thing as 
good or evil,. which is all a matter of opinion, 











Mencius is the leading philosopher who holds 
human nature to be essentially good. His is 
the most representative of the Chinese philos- 
ophies of Natural Law. He was a disciple of 
Tse Sze, the grandson of Confucius. Now, Tse 
Sze it was who wrote: “What is God-given is 
what we call human nature. To fulfill the law 
of our human nature is what we call the moral 
law. The cultivation of the moral law is what 
we call culture.” (The Golden Mean of Tsesze, 
translated by Ku Hung Ming) This is the start- 
ing point of Mencius’s doctrine of the goodness 
of human nature. He himself has written, “He 
who uses his mind to the utmost knows his 
nature. Knowing his nature, he knows God. 
To preserve one’s mind and to nourish one’s 
mature is the way to serve God.” (The Works 
of Mencius, Book VII, Part 1, chap. 1) 

Since human nature is God-given, it cannot 
but be good, at least in its essence. This is the 
ultimate. basis of Mencius’ philosophy. It will 
be interesting to see how he explains his posi- 
tion and how he tries to reconcile it with the 
undeniable existence of wickedness in the world. 
First let me reproduce here a dialogue between 
Mencius and the philosopher, Kao Tse. 

Kao Tse. Nature is like a bubbling foun- 
tain: if you direct it to the east, 
it flows eastward; if you direct it 
to the west, it flows westward. 
Human nature is no more inclined 
to good or evil than water is in- 
clined toward east or west. 

True, water is indifferent to 
But is it indifferent 
Human nature 


Mencius. 
east and west. 
to high and low? 
tends to goodness just as water 
tends to the low places. There is 
no man who does not tend to 
goodness, just as there is no water 
that does not tend to the low 
places. Of course, if you splash 
the water, it can be forced to leap 
higher than your forehead. If you 
dam it and drive it, you can even 
make it go up a hill. But is this 





water’s nature? It is the external 
pressure that causes it to act that 
way. In the case of a man’s be. 
ing made to do evil, his nature is — 
dealt with in this way.” 
Another dialogue between the two philos. : 







ophers: 
Kao Tse. 





The nature (of man) is like a 
willow tree, and moral rectitude is 
like a cup or a bowl. To make 
Goodness and Justice out of human — 
nature is like making cups and 
bowls from the willow tree. 

But can you make cups and 
bowls by following the nature of 
the willow? Or do you have to | 
do violence and harm to the. tree 
before you can make cups and 
bowls from it? If you have to do 
violence and harm to the tree im 
order to make cups and bowls, - 
do you also have to do violence 
and harm to human nature if 
order to be good and just? Your | 
doctrine will lead the world to 
treat goodness and justice as a 
great calamity! 4 

Mencius does not maintain that man is born 
perfect; but he does maintain that the perfect 
development of man’s moral personality is root 
in his nature. For him, a man’s perfection cons. 
sists in the full development of the four cardinal 
virtues: Love, Justice, Propriety, and Knowledge, | 
But these four virtues have their seeds or “hb : 
ginnings” in nature. Concerning Love, he say 7 
“All men have a mind that cannot bear to seé/ 
the sufferings of others. The ancient kings| 
had this commiserating mind; hence they had | 
a commiserating government. When a commis | 
erating government is run with a commiserat 
ing mind, to bring the world to peace and order 
is as easy as turning one’s palm.” Then he 
gives a very interesting instance to illustrate the 
fact that all men have a mind that commiserates 
“Now, when men suddenly observe a child about 
to tumble into a well, everyone of them 










Mencius. 
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experience a sense of alarm and sympathy.” 
They will instinctively stretch out their hands 
to protect the child from falling. They do it 
“not to make friendship with child’s parents, 
not to seek reputation from their neighbors and 
friends, nor to avoid the cries of the child. 
From this instance, it is plain that anyone who 
has no sense of sympathy would not be’a man.” 
In this connection, I have come across a strik- 
ingly similar idea in a modern book. “A single 
both perceptual and 


situation often involves 


moral intuition. For example; if a blind man 
started to walk directly in the path of an on- 
coming automobile, every normal person who 
could lay.a restraining hand on him would 
certainly do so.” (Living Law of Democratic 
Society, p.75) [ do not suppose that Jerome 
Hall, who is the author of these words, has 
There lies between the two 
But human 


ever read Mencius. 
philosophers twenty-four centuries. 
nature has remained essentially the same. 

“The mind that sympathizes,” continues Men- 
cius, “is the beginning of Love. The mind that 
detests evil as a shame is the beginning of 
The mind that defers to others is the 
beginning of Propriety. The mind that dis- 
tinguishes right and wrong, and the true and 
the false, is the beginning of wisdom. These 
four beginnings are to the mind what the four 
limbs are to the body. Having these four be- 
ginnings and yet saying that one is not capable 
of goodness is to play the thief with oneself; 
to say that his ruler is not capable of good 
government is to play the thief. with the’ ruler. 
Since we all have the four beginnings within 
us, if we know how to develop and fulfill them, 
they will be like a fire beginning to burn and 
like a spring beginning to flow. If we develop 
them to the full, they will suffice to embrace 
the four seas. If we do not develop them, they 
will not be sufficient even to serve one’s. par- 
ents.” (Book II, Part 1, chap. 1) 

The four cardinal virtues are rooted in nature, 
but they are capable of infinite development. 
Thus, with Mencius, nature does not exclude 
culture. On the contrary, if nature remains 


Justice. 
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uncultivated, it will run to ruin, and this ex- 
plains the existence of evil. In a magnificent 
passage, which the Chinese scholars love to 
récite, Mencius lays stress on the cultivation of 
nature: j 
‘he trees on the Ox Mountain were once 
beautiful. Being situated, however, in the 
suburbs of a large city, they were hewn down 
with axes and hatchets; and could they retain 
their beauty? Still through the growth from 
their vegetative life day and night, and the 


nourishing influence of the rain and dew, 


they were not without buds and sprouts 
springing out. But then came the cattle and 
goats, and browsed upon them. This is why 
it appears so bare and stripped. When peo- 
ple see its bare appearance, they tend to think 
that there was no wood from the beginning. 
But is it due to the original nature of the 
mountain? Similarly, it cannot be said that 
there is no love and justice in the inherent 
nature of man. But the way in which a 
man loses the proper goodness of his mind 
is just like the way in which those trees were 
denuded by axes and hatchets. Hacked at 
day after day, how can it retain its excellence? 
Still there is some growth between day and 
night, and in the peaceful air of the morn- 
ing, the mind feels in a degree thos: inclina- 
tions and aversions which are proper to 
humanity; but the feeling is very feeble. And 


then it is fettered and destroyed by what the © 


man does during the day. This fettering 
takes place again and again; the restorative 
influence of the night is not sufficient to 
preserve the original goodness of his nature; 
and when the still.small voice of the con- 
science is smothered, his mature is scarcely 
distinguishable from that of the irrational 
animals. 
an irrational animal, they tend to think that 
from the beginning he had no capacities for 
good; but is this due to his nature? (Book 
VI, chap. 7) 
To Mencius, who saw clearly that justice is 
rooted in nature, which in turn is rooted in the 
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When people see that man is like, — 





pain acute 














will of God, justice is something sacred and is 
‘ to be perfected to: life itself. “I desire fish; 
but I also desire the bear’s paws. If I cannot 
get both, I would certainly choose the bear’s 
paws, and let go the fish. Similarly, I desire 
life; but I also desire justice. If I cannot get 
both, I. would certainly choose justice and let 
go life.” Justice is of such paramount value 
that “even if you could gain the whole world 
by killing a single innocent person, this ought 
never to be done.” 

That justice is, according to Mencius, above 
any human authority can be gathered from the 
remarkable conversation botween him and King 
Hsuan of the State of Ch’i. The king asked 
him whether it was true that T’ang banished 
King Chieh, and Wu smote King Chou. “Yes”, 
answered Mencius, “it is so in the Records.” 
“May a subject, then, put his sovereign to 
death?” queried King Hsuan. The reply was, 
“He who outrages humanity is called a ruffian, 
and he who outrages justice is called a villain. 
The ruffian and the villain we call a mere 
fellow. I have heard of killing the fellow Chou; 
I have not heard of killing a king.” That is, 
a king is no king if he outrages humanity and 
justice. This anticipated the words of St. Augus- 
tine: “Justice being taken away, then, what 
are kingdoms but great robberies?” (The City 
of God, Book 4, chap. 4); and the words of 
Bracton that “there is no king where mere will 
rules and not the law.” (Quoted in Carlyle, 
Medieval Political Theory in the West, V. p.37) 

The true dignity of a man as man lies in his 


moral nature-and its full realization. All in- 
stitutions should minister to the free develop- 
ment of a man’s personality. That is why 


Mencius said, “The foundation of the world is 
in the nation; the foundation of the nation is 
in the family; the foundation of the family is 
in the person.” This position must not be 
identified with individualism; it should rather be 
called personalism. Personalism is not individu- 
alistic, because, in order to become a_ perfect 
person, a2 man must develop his social and 


rational nature by the exercise of love and 
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‘sure starvation. 





justice in his relations with his fellowmen, 





While laying great emphasis on moral virtues, — 
Mencius is not blind to the physical needs of — 





men. He said, “Only a man of real culture 
can maintain a fixed heart without a secure 
livelihood. As to the average people, if they 


have not a secure livelihood, they will not have 
And if they have not a fixed 


a fixed heart. 
heart, there is nothing which they will not do 
in the way of self-abandonment, of moral deflec. 
tion, of depravity, and of wild licence. When 
they have thus been involved in crime, to follow 
them up and punish them is to entrap the peo- 
ple. How can such a thing as entrapping the 
people be done under the rule of a benevolent 
man?” So his ideal was to “regulate the liveli- 
hood of the people in such a way as to make 
sure that, above, they shall have sufficient 
wherewith to serve their parents, and below, 
sufficient wherewith to support their wives and 
children; that in good years they shall always 
be abundantly satisfied, and in bad years they 
shall not be in danger of starvation.” Only 
then can the government lead them to cultivate 
the virtues and arts of civilization, and they 
will find it easy to follow the directions of the 
government. “But now,” he said frankly to 
the king, “the livelihood of the people is so 
regulated that, above, they have not sufficient 
means to serve their parents, and below, they 
have not sufficient means to support their twives 
and children, Even in good years they live 
miserably; in bad years, of course, they face 
In such circumstances they are 
already lucky if they can escape from death; 
what leisure do they have to cultivate propriety 
and righteousness?” 


‘It is impossible in this paper to do justice” 


to the natural-law philosophy of Mencius; but 
the above exposition should suffice to show how 
near his ideas are to those of Thomas Aquinas 
and George Washington. All laws must be 
consonant with the essential nature of man,— 
that nature which distinguishes man from the 
irrational creatures,—because human nature is” 
rooted in the will of God or Providence. Posi | 
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tive laws are a necessary implementation and 
supplementation of the Natural Law. Normally, 
at least, there is no break, to say nothing of 
conflict between the two. Justice is a cosmic 
law. As another Chinese philosopher Lao Tse 
puts it, “The Way of Heaven diminishes the 
superabundant, but supplies the needy; The 
way of man is different: it takes from the needy 
Who except a man 
of Tao can put his superabundant riches to the 
service of the world?” (Tao Teh Ching, Chapter 
77). ‘The Sage does not take to hoarding. The 
more he works for others, the richer he is; the 
more he gives, the more he has.” (Chapter 81). 
This is the way of both the Chinese Sages and 
American founding fathers. And this is the way 
It would be most desirable 


to swell the superabundant. 


of.true democracy. 
if Natural Law is reinforced by a living faith 
in the Gospel; at least let us try our level best 
to follow the law which is written in our hearts. 


3. Concluding Remarks 


From what has been said above we can see 
that the conception of natural law was well 
conceived by Confucian philosophy with Mencius 
as its chief thinker and by Taoism with Lao 
Tse as its founder. But to my mind, Confucian- 
ism, left alone, tends to a kind of fussy moral- 
ism. It has been more or less balanced up in 
the history of China by Taoism with its philos- 
ophical detachment and its love for personal 
liberty. Confucianism and Taoism constitute 
the polarity of the Chinese mind. The former 
knows the immanence of the Tao; the latter, 
its transcendence. Left alone, Taoism would 
lead to anarchy, while Confucianism would land 
us on a moral totalitarianism. But somehow 
they have worked together throughout the his- 


tory of China like a system of checks and ' 


balances, so that on the whole the Chinese peo- 
ple enjoyed a happy mean between sheer in- 
dividualism and sheer collectivism. The two 
forces had reached a rather stable equilibrium, 
and China was one of the happiest nations for. 
a long time until her contact with the stronger 
West. The Opium War gave the Chinese peo- 
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ple the impression that Christian nations were 
unprincipled barbarians, who know nothing about 
the Golden Rule of Confucius: Do not do to 
others what you would not like to have others 
do to yourself. 

It was only later that the Chinese came to 
learn that the Opium War was condemned even 
in England and by some of the noble-minded 
statesmen there. In fact, the more we ‘came to 
know the Western people in their homes, the 
more we learned to appreciate their decency 
and their great spirit of charity. : 

But this contact through the Opium War on 
a large scale in the nineteenth century is most 
unfortunate because of the fact that it was the 
century of Comtean positivism, Darwinian evolu- 
tionism, and Marxian materialism, Compared 
with these, Confucianism and Taoism were in- 
finitely more moral and civilized. And the 
tragic thing is that not a few intellectuals from 
China succumbed to the bad contagion. They 
said, “The Western nations have survived 
because of their splendid material civiliza- 
tion. Let us have done with Confucianism 
and Taoism, which is the Chinese counter- 
part of the medieval scholasticism. Let us be 
modern!” This superficial acquaintance with 
the history of Western civilization sowed the 
seed of the present Communism. “They have 


“sown the wind and they shall reap the the 
| They did not see, due to their 
shallow knowledge, as modern Western scholars — 


whirlwind.” 


and philosophers like Maitland, Toynbee, White- 
head, Bergson (in his later years), Maritain and 
many others have come to see, the immense 
importance of the Middle Ages, even for the 
development of modern science. Science is a 
good thing, but scientism is an evil angel mas- 
querading as an angel of light. They did not 
realize that America, for instance, would not 


have been half as democratic and prosperous as 


she is, had it not been for the sincere faith of 
the founding fathers and Puritan pioneers in 
the kingdom of God and His justice.. 
Nowadays, the American open-mindedness 
and open-heartedness and open-handedness both 
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in private life and in international relations 
should have convinced many of my countrymen 
that Christianity and the ideas of Natural Law 
are still alive in the modern world. America 
is still the torch-bearer of the grand tradition 
of Natural Law throughout these centuries of 
increasing skepticism and cynicism. 

I am far from thinking that the American 
system of democracy is perfect; but I am con- 
vinced that it is fundamentally sound, and that 
it has worked pretty well so far. It is well- 
known that Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s “three people’s 
principles”—the principle of the people’s nation- 
hood, the principle of the people’s rights and 
liberties, and the principle of the people’s liveli- 
hood—were inspired by Lincoln’s classic formula: 
“of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple. 

I cannot here enter into a historical account 
showing the development of the democratic idea 
in China, especially the institutional aspect of 
democracy. Suffice it to quote a passage con- 
tributed by Dr. Paul K. T. Sih to. the Catholic 
Encyclopedia (Fourth Section, Supplement II, 
1953) where he made a brief summary about 
the constitutional movement in China’s modern 


history. 
The hisrory of the Chinese constitutional 


moveurent dates back at least to the first 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95. Since then 
various constitutions have been drafted and 
adopted. Among these may be mentioned the 
Outline of. 1905, the Nineteen Articles of 
1911, the Provisional Compact of 1912, the 
Tien Tan Draft of 1913, the so-called Tsao 
Kun Constitution of 1923. The National Gov- 
ernment which came into power in 1928 took 
the constitutional problem seriously. In Octo- 
ber, 1928, the Kuomintang, to which the Na- 
tional Government was responsible, adopted a 
Program of Political Tutelage. Its principal 
contents were later incorporated in the Provi- 
sional Constitution for the period of Political 
Tutelage of 1931. 

In December, 1932, ths Kuomintang resolved 





Legislative Yuan. 


Fo was completed in 1933, and it was pro. 


mulgated on 5 May, 1936. A feature of the ‘ 
Constitution is a bill of fundamental liberties © 


and rights of the people, which can be limited 


only by “laws imperative for safeguarding — 


national security, averting a national crisis, 
or maintaining peace and order.’ 4 
It is based upon these principles that a dem. 
ocratic constitution was adopted by the National 


Assembly in 1946 and went into effect. on 
Christmas Day, 1947. Unfortunately, this Con. 
stitution had just been passed and enforced 
when the Communists arose and nipped the 
whole movement in the bud, so that the Com 
stitution was never given a chance to work, 
But the faith of the Constitutionalists in the 
ultimate victory of democracy_remains unshaken, 


The main purpose of the present paper is to 


show that the course of democracy is inseparable 
from the cause of religion and natural law. In 
the meantime, I wish to point out that the probs 
world-problem, not 


lem of democracy is a 
limited to.our country. General MacArthur has” 


accurately diagnosed the spirit of our age and | 


indicated its remedy when he said: 4 


“The problem basically is theological and, 
involves a spiritual recrudescence and improve. 
ment of human character that will synchronize 
with our almost matchless advance in science, 
art, and literature, and all the material and 
cultural development of the past 2,000 years. 
It must be of the spirit if we are to save the 
flesh.” a 
Our American friends should remember that 

fundamentally the problem how to make dee 
mocracy work is one with the problem how 0 
keep it working. As Woodrow Wilson said 
very wisely: ‘Democratic institutions are like 
living tissue, always a-making............Dictatot 
ships may be made; democracies must grow.” 







a 


that a National Assembly be convened and | 
that a draft constitution be drawn up by the 4 
The first draft of the Con. — 
stitution, under the chairmanship of Dr. Sun 
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What is N ecessary to Make Democracy 
Work in Japan 


By Kotaro Tanaka 


o make democracy work in Japan is not 
qT an easy undertaking. Her providential 
defeat, the subsequent occupation period with 
its many drastic changes and reforms have not 
achieved the goal but only started the work of 
democratization. We must admit frankly that 
there exist in making democracy work in Japan 


many difficulties. We must, therefore, make 


a thorough study to find out where these dif-. 


ficulties and-obstacles lie, and devise a coun- 
terplan to overcome them. 

The establishment of modern Japan, which 
had been commenced with the Restoration of 
1868, was pressed forward by external circum- 
stances; that is to say, by the international situa- 
tion of the time. It was not based on the as- 
piration existing internally in the society of Japan. 
To make our country hold her own against the 
great Powers, the Japanese leaders of those days 
found themselves under the imperative neces- 


‘sity of hastily providing Japan with the minimum 


conditions required for a modern State. These 
conditions were: the decision of the structure of 
the State, the codification of the laws, the re- 
pletion of armaments, the increase of produc- 
tion by the adoption of capitalistic economic 
systems, the introduction of science and tech- 
niques of civilized countries, the spread of educa- 
tion, etc. Japam achieved, in nearly half .a 
century, her undertaking to be leveled in ap- 
pearance with other modern States. It seemed 
as if a miracle had been wrought before the 
world. 

The leaders of the Meiji Period were too 
busy with the physical construction of a modern 
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State; thus, when they introduced Western civi- 
lization, they were not mindful of the tradi- 
tions of the spiritual life which had dominat- 


‘ed Western society for nearly two thousand 


years, If they had philosophy (some Welz- 
anschauung) it was no more than the liberal 
democratic idea of the French encyclopedists or 
the English sociological or utilitarian illuminism 
of Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill. They 
were, for the most part, the devotees of the 
Darwinian progressionism or the fanatic believers 
of the omnipotence of natural science and con- 
sequently their attitude was irregligious and 
atheistic in nature. If there was among them a 
minority who had a regard for the sphere of spiri- 
tual life, they were the devotees of Kantism and 
religious sentimentalists within the circle of 
Protestants. 

I take this opportunity to emphasize the point 
that we should not overlook the fact that the 
traditional morals in Japan—including Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism and Bushido both of which 
are closely linked together—have been losing 
their authority in the spiritual life of the nation 
since the Restoration of. Meiji. 

Because of these unbalanced developments, 
the object of Japanese politics was confined to 
the military grandeur and economic prosperity 
of the State. Education, instead of seeking as 
its primary aim the building of character, the 
dissemination of the true, the good and the beau- 
tiful, was charged with the mission of. serv- 
ing purely political objectives. The ‘worship of 
the Emperor—peculiar to Japan—has culminated 
in his deification, which tended to be exploited as 
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a means of political control and educational 
abuses. 

Under such political circumstances, even if 
the Constitution of 1889 guaranteed freedom of 
worship, the usurped position of Shintoism has 
in fact become the established religion and it 
would have been a serious obstacle for the propa- 
gation of Christianity. 

Shintoism and the deification of the Emperor, 
however, had lost their power among the Japa- 


- mese intellectuals even before the Pacific War, 


and the obstacle for the propagation of the 
Christian religion had another factor. This was 
principally the introduction of all currents of 
modern thoughts into the philosophic and literary 
worlds of Japan, beginning before or after World 
War I. Scho- 


penhauer, Nietzsche, Eucken, Bergson, Tolstoi, 


A generation ago, Kant, Hegel, 


Dostojevsky, Ibsen, Strindberg, Romain Rollond, 
etc. appeared in turn on our stage. At present, 
the favorites in the minds of men of letters are 
the spiritual anarchism of Gide and the ex- 
istentialism of Kirkegaard and Sartre. 

It is an undeniable fact that these phenomena 
of spiritual anarchy prevailing among the Japa- 
nese intellectuals derive their origin from. their 
snobbism—the intellectual vanity running after 
novelties--and such an anarchic situation is easily 
inverted to the rule of a dictator by a sudden 
change occurring in the external world. Such 
dictators, after World War I, reigned over the 
world of ideas and science, at first in the form of 
Marx-Leninism and then in the form of Hitlerian 
ultra-nationalism. Indeed, prevalence of Marx- 
Leninism among the scholars and students of 
the former generation impressed us as a_ sort 
of epidemic: the term “social science” had be- 
come a synonym for the science of this tendency. 
Those scholars who did not profess historical 
materialism were despised as if they were not 
worthy of the name of scholars. Strangely 
enough, many scholars of Marxian tendency 
were inconsistently converted to ultra-national- 
ism after the outbreak of the Manchurian In- 
cident in 1931. Then after the end of the 


Pacific War, they again changed their viewpoints. 
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Now they are the favorites of cultural magazines 
and place themselves as the apostles of democ. 
But their democracy and § 


ey 





racy and pacifism. 


pacifism are nothing but Marxism in many of 
their outlooks and purposes. We cannot, however, _ 
pass over the fact lightly that they are exert. 
ing important influence, through their works, | 
upon the students and the teachers of elemen. 


tary and middle schools in Japan. 

On the other hand, what is the uncultured 
stratum of a nation without consciousness of its 
own standing? Japan had already abandoned the 


culture of Confucianism and the faith of Bud. 


dhism—the props of her traditional national 
morality—and the polity of the State had beeg 
looked upon as the alternate of morality. The 


Imperial Rescript on Education of 1890, which 


contains the norms of natural law, had been 
guaranteed as an uncontrovertible truth by the 
authority of the Emperor. | 
abolition of the deification of the Emperor, this. 
Imperial Rescript was reduced to a mere docu 
ment having only a historical value; the Japa: | 
nese nation, including educators, therefore, fell. 
into a state of!vacuum with regard to the que . 
tion of morality. They have lost the objective 
standard which they should follow as their i 
guide to discriminate between right and wrong, 
between good and evil. What was left to them 
was only the freedom granted them by the 
democratic New Constitution. 4 
Two most notable pathological phenomena’ 
discernible in the present society of Japan t 
the lowering of moral standard of the natic 
which is to be found in the increase of juvenile 
delinquency, corruption of governmental officials, 
decadence of sexual morality, etc. The lack of 
moral courage with which the struggle should 
be waged against the menace of Communism if) 
another sad situation. 
The cause of these two ses, fatal to th 
present Japan, is really one in essence. It 3 
in. short, nothing but’ the lapse of the authority 
of natural law in the nation. In truth, t 
the Restoration of Meiji, the influence of the 
natural law was gradually losing its importangll " 
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and the social order was majntained primarily 
by the militarism and the police-state measure. 
After the end of the Pacific War, when ‘the 
‘Japanese people were destitute of natural law, 
how was the social order maintained? For this, 
we are much more indebted to the stationing 
in.the country of the Allied Forces and the 
continuance of the Emperor system though not 
in its former form rather than tothe efforts of 


all after-war governments and the self-conscious- 
ness of the people. 
Moral decadence and the expansion of Com- - 


munist influence are the sources of trouble 
common to all nations of the world after the 
war. We only consider these two abuses as 
more grave and serious in Japan due to her 
characteristic circumstances. The evil of Com- 
munism in particular is far greater than is 
shown in the number of seats the Communist 
Party holds in the Diet and the votes it has 
polled in the elections. Needless to say, every- 
body will first attribute this fact to the poverty 
of the nation: we do not neglect the important 
factor of the economy in this respect. We shall, 
however, point out in this connection the ex- 
istence of certain conditions peculiar to Japan. 
They are the spiritual and ideological factors 
lying independently of the economy. On look- 
ing back over the past, we observed that it was 
the political and ideological factors that have 
made the Communist influence felt among the 
intellectuals, students and the labor class since 
the end of World War I. And it was not the 
sole fact of the Soviet Revolution either. Japan 
of those days ranked among the victorious Pow- 
ers and enjoyed the economic prosperity. A\l- 
though she had been suffering the undesirable 
effect of capitalistic enterprises to some extent, 
it'was not serious. As for the Marxian scholars 
and students, they were then infected ideolog- 
ically with this false doctrine, apart from eco- 
nomic causes. 

From the foregoing discussion, readers may 
have understood in what point lies the obstacle 
to democracy in Japan. The obstacle is ascrib- 
able to the fact that the personality of the 
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individual (human dignity) is’ not yet firmly 
established in Japan. But establishment of per- 
sonality is possible only when man is an ‘in- 
habitant of the world with certain inalienable 
God-given rights and he is not a slave or prod- 
uct of the State. The second reason why democ- 
racy in Japan is still in its very infancy is, 
in part, the shortness and shallowness of the 
experience of the Japanese in modern political 
life. However, the fact that the spiritual life 
had been neglected and the personality in its 
true meaning had not been established, partic- 
ularly after the Restoration of Meiji, is the 
fundamental reason why Japan has not made 
democracy work. j ' 

Japan introduced, in the past, all kinds of 
Western civilization except Christianity. West- 
ern Civilization, dissociated from Christianity, 
had corrupted the society of the West after the 
Renaissance and the Reformation; yet this society 
could get off without a total collapse because 
Christianity still rules many phases of its social 
life. On the contrary, Japan without the foun- 
dation of such spiritual life, has harvested the 
evils of Western Materialism, and we now are 
trembling with fear before its unfortunate con- 
sequences, 

It goes without saying that the future of 
Communism, the greatest danger for the democ- 
ratization of Japan, depends upon the develop- 
ment of international situation and in particular 
the external conditions whether or not the secu- 
rity, in and out of the country, could be guar- 
anteed effectively to Japan. As a permanent 
means of safeguarding well the State against 
Communism and furthering the democratization 
of Japan, howéver, we must strive for the res- 
toration of the natural law—the foundation of 
every human legislation. “The Japanese are | 
essentially the people of natural law,” attested 
Saint Francisco Xavier four hundred years ago, 
soon after he came over to Kagoshima. The 
true religion of Christianity will surely awaken 
the Japanese people and bring them to -perfec- 
tion from the natural level to the supernatural 
standpoint. For this purpose, it is the express 
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desire of the writer that China, Korea, Vietnam, 








Only true Christianity is able to -accompli L 






the Philippines, Indonesia and .other countries the democratization of Japan and save the Jap iy : 
of the natural law in the Far East cooperate nese nation from uncertainty and chaos. Vem @ whi 
in their spiritual solidarity with Fatherhood in . ttas vos liberabit. ” hese 
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he question, “What is necessary to make usually homogeneous. In societal and. political ® yiole: 

TT democracy work in Korea?” must be ap-, organization we were largely Confucian, val ing ment 
proached from two points of view. Democracy stability and order, predictability and securi ; politi 
is a way of life which must be deeply rooted Throughout all this long history we have been Peace 
in the character and even in the institutions of notably non-aggressive, on the one hand, | in As 
a people before it can become a success. But fiercely determined to maintain our own freedom ingly 
under current world conditions, democracy also and identity on the other. “Live and let li 4 a rep 


is an affirmation of faith in a specific world 
alliance. In this sense it is a deliberate choice 
of international policies—a choice that must be 
made in an’ atmosphere of high tension and 
grave danger. We Koreans have had both the 
internal and external aspects of the question 
presented to us with special forcefulness. 
Never before in all the 4,000-year history of 
the Far East have the people of this region been 
confronted with the necessity of choosing between 
two foreign ideologies. One hundred and twenty- 
five suceessive generations of my people have 
had the choice of working out a specific destiny 
of our own. During most of that long period 
we have lived in close and generally friendly 
relations with our neighbors. We have borrow- 
ed freely from the great culture of China, have 
adapted it to,our own needs, and have passed 
portions of it along to Japan. With a 26-letter 
phonetic alphabet of our own devising, we have 
developed a highly literate culture which reach- 
ed all levels of society. Partly because of our 
isolated position—as.a sea-bound peninsula top- 
ped by a high mountain range—we tended to be 


isolationist and, within our own territory, un- 
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has been our guiding philosophy. That part of from 
our ancient empire which projected far intg! ‘in ex] 
Manchuria was lost to the Tartar conqueromyy jead ¢ 
of China in the thirteenth century and ne e democ 
was regained. When the Japanese warlord, Hk ‘Thi 
deyoshi, invaded our country at the end of thé have 
sixteenth century, our great Admiral Yi. Soom freedo 
sin invented the world’s first iron-clad_ ba 2 ‘concor 
ship and, with its aid, successfully beat back of Jap 
this invader. Here, then, is a capsule accoumii nation: 
of our history; we have sought to hold our owl usted 
but never tried to build material “greatnes have h 

‘own w 




















by; conquering or threatening other peoples. oa 

In the nineteenth century our people ag 0 
were subjected to strong pressures from outsi ¢ 
as northern Asia became the focal scene for them 
contending ambitions of nations that sought 
enhance their own power and prosperity thro 
We successfully avoided 
the enforced imposition of treaties and extratel tional | 
titoriality (to which Japan and China .wet Thes 
subjected) .and instead negotiated a treaty OM tional i 
mutual assistance with the United States (if tion of 
1882). Thus our first entry into association else, we 
with modern nations was on a basis of trust our exp 
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conquest and force. 
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international agreements. This trust was rude- 
iy shaken when the United States stood aside 
while Russia and Japan fought for control of 





our destinies. The Treaty of Portsmouth in 
1905 not only delivered our national sovereignty 





.jnto Japanese possession but also undermined 
our faith in collective security. An appeal to 
The Hague in 1907 proved fruitless and in 
1910 Japan unilaterally blotted out our last 
yestige of nationality. 

When Woodrow Wilson proclaimed the “right 
of self-determination of peoples” we took this 
pledge seriously and in 1919 conducted a nation- 
wide demonstration for freedom—the first non- 
violent revolution of which history makes any 
mention. But once again we found that power 
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politics transcends specific idealism. The Paris 
ee ® Peace Conference sought to build a lasting peace 
and in Asia with Japan as the keystone and accord- 
lom@ ingly refused to hear our pleas. We organized 
© f arepublican government which existed in exile 
tO@® from 1919 until it voluntarily dissolved in 1945, 
int@# in expectation that the Cairo pledge would soon 
rON® lead to national elections of an independent and 
evel democratic government. 
Hi@ This brief summary indicates that Koreans 
the have sought céntinually to find our national 
00% freedom within a framework of international 
ttle concord. We continued these after the defeat 
bach of Japan. It may be argued by advocates of 
UMM national self-sufficiency that we should have 
0 ttusted only in our own strength and that we 
have had to pay the inevitable penalties of our 
Own weakness. On the other hand, it. is now 
gail being argued by advocates of collective security 
sidgll that we should be more patient and that in 
rt time, if we only agree to submit to whatever 
ht tM the United Nations may recommend to us, our 
o rh Rational unification and independence ‘will be 
sided te-established within a framework of interna- 
ateh™ tional law. 
wet These are the broad outlines of the interna- 
y of tional influences under which the present genera- 
(itm tion of Koreans has matured. Like anyone 
ation tlse, we can only learn from experience and 
ast i our experience has been both rigorous and dis- 
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illusioning. 

Today, like all the rest of the world (except 
for isolated sections still insulated from the 
march of events) we are confronted realistically 
with only the choice between democracy and 
Communism.: On the one hand, there is John 
Locke, whose view that each infant is born into 
the world as a’ “blank tablet” on which life 
experiences will be etched is foreign indeed to 
our belief in the vast importance of. traditional 
culture, learning, obligations and patterns of 
behavior. On the other hand, there is Karl Marx, 
whose vision of a classless society ignores the 
Confucian tradition of the relationships of cit- 
izen to state, wife to husband, children to 
parents, youth to age, and ignorance to learn- 
ing. The American and French revolutions did 
not take place until after the Lockian ideas 
had permeated their societies for two or three 
generations; and the Russian revolution occured 
after a similar germinal period for the ideas of 
Marx. 

Western democracy entered Korea through the 
backdoor, with American missionaries, in the 
1880’s, and ten years later Syngman Rhee and 
Philip Jaisohn were striving to implant it into 
our political structure through their “Indepen- 
dence Club.” But Japanese totalitarianism blot- 
ted out any wide-spread opportunity for such 
ideas to take root and grow. Similarly, Soviet 
Communism made some slight inroads in Korea 
during the 1930’s when Korean guerrillas fight- 
ing Japanese tyranny received no aid or sympathy 
from the West but only from Nationalist Ghina 
and Soviet Russia. 

It was only after Japan’s defeat, and the un- 
fortunate division of Korea along the 38th par- 
allel, that Western democracy and Soviet Com- 
munism became strong forces inside Korea. 
Russia might have made substantial progress in 
winning support among northern Koreans if 
she had chosen to play the role of friendly 
liberator and friend. Instead, she terrorized and 
brutalized the. populace and forced upon it a 
police state manned by repatriated Communist 
Koreans from Siberia and Manchuria. Similarly, 
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in southern Korea the United States had a free 
opportunity to demonstrate to our people the 
full benefits of democracy. But in an effort to 
win Russian friendship the United States held 
our people for three years under military gov- 
ernment before ‘permitting us to set up our own 
free government under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations. Since the U.N. includes Com- 
munist and “neutralist” States in its “member- 
ship, our Republic was forbidden to take any 
steps toward unification that might have offend- 
ed the Soviet Union: Our army was restricted 
to a small and lightly armed constabulary. We 
were informed that no progress toward unifica- 
tion could be expected except through agree- 
ment with Russia; nnd it. was all too evident 
that no such agreement was contemplated by 
the Kremlin. 

When the attack against us was launched by 
the international forces of Communism, the 
United Nations in name, and the United States 
and a few other Allies in fact, came to our 
side. In the fighting that ensued, the enemy 
was fully unmasked as world Communism and 
the courage of the United Nations ebbed as the 
magnitude of the foe was fully revealed. Once 
again we have been asked to submit our final 
fate to the arbitrament of international agree- 
‘ment. Once again we hear the voices of some 
critics who tell us we should be strong enough 
to fight alone for our own freedom and of 
other critics who tell us we are wrong to think 
of fighting at all, but should patiently await 
whatéver the new and untried structure of col- 
lective security might be able to achieve. 

This summation of external events may seem 
far afield from the key question of the future 
of democracy in Korea, but actually it is not. 
Unless democracy can prove itself capable of 
helping submerged and endangered peoples to 
solve their pressing problems of national salva- 
tion it can hardly appear to them to contain 
the qualities they require for survival. The 
future of democracy in Korea, or indeed in Asia 
or even in the world at large, must inevitably 
depend in part upon its demonstrated power to 
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meet the challenges of aggression when they 
arise. Democracy cannot make a strong case 
to Koreans by telling them, “Accept dismember. 4 
ment of your nation rather than disturb the — 
relations of the Great Powers.” Nor can it arouse _ 
our confidence by saying, “A war in Asia might” 
lead to Communist attacks on Europe, which, — 
at all costs, must be prevented.” - 
If democracy seems to us to have demonstrat. 
ed too little concern over our fate, Communism © 
has surely demonstrated too much. Western | 
democracy may have failed to take sufficient 
precautions to prevent aggression; but Soviet 
Communism has actively and ruthlessly been | 
brutally aggressive. The democratic alliance 
has seemed to us too willing to leave us divid | 
ed until some miraculous development may ine 
spire the Soviet Union to agree to our re-unifi- 
cation and freedom. But the Communists have 
cruelly and cynically sought to “unify” our 
people in slavery, first by attempted subversion,’ 
then (when that failed) by unmasked imperial 
ism. When we have no choice except to choose 
between the two, of course we have no real 

























choice at all. 
Except for the natural and apparently inherent 
tendency of democracies to compromise and ap. 
pease’ at whatever expense to minimize im 
mediate threats to the peace (and thereby, un 
fortunately, heightening the very dangers th 
seek to escape), democracy makes a very real 
and unequivocal appeal to the Korean peop: is 
Our individualism has caused us*to be called 
“The Irish of the Orient.” ‘Perhaps our forty. 
year struggle against Japan and our seven-yeat 
endeavor to escape the toils of Soviet Comm 
nism have. rendered this generation of Koreaiif 
too suspicious of any kinds of government 
controls. Few peoples have ever paid a hig 
price for freedom than has ours. We may fd 
understand fully the obligations and oppo 
ties of democracy, but we are determined 
avoid totalitarian oppressions. This gives 
one solid base upon which to build. 3 
Another base goes far back into the roots 0 
Ours has traditionally ‘been a m# 
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tion of villages and of farmers. Our long ex. 
perience has been with government that possess- 
ed at least one Jeffersonian merit—namely, it 
‘jnterfered relatively little in our lives. The 
yast and complicated penetration of government 
into multiple aspects of the lives of the people 
(which seemingly characterizes both Western 
democracy and Soviet Communism) we have 
never known except during the generation of 
Japanese rule. On the other hand, within our 
village farm communities we have developed a 
great deal of cooperation through the numerous 
guilds. 
are accustomed to working together on a basis 
of free choice, through: channels of our own 
choosing, for aims of equal benefit to all. This 
experience provides a natural and hospitable 
soil in which the ideas of Western democracy 


Thus by generations of experience we 


are growing. 

Naturally democracy as it is known in the 
United States, where newspapers, magazines, 
radio, television, motion pictures, telephones and 
schools flush information into every nook and 
cranny of the population, cannot spring into im- 
mediate birth in any nation lacking these enor- 
mous informational resources. Korea is especial- 
ly favored among Oriental nations in having a 
26-letter phonetic alphabet and consequent low 
rates of illiteracy. Our people have a fierce 
thirst for education and our schools developed 
after our liberation from Japan (and continue 
even during the war against Communism) far 
more widely and soundly than our friends had 
hoped. Our four-score of newspapers reach every 
area of free Korea and our eléven radio transmit- 
ters also cover the entire area. Our people are 
far less well-informed on the complex problems 
of a modern State than they should be. On 
the other hand, the gravest issues in recent 
years have concerned the very survival of our 
nation. Our people not only have understood 
well what dangers have confronted us but have 
shown encouraging solidarity in confronting 
them. As a result, a nationwide public opinion 
has developed far more rapidly and fully than 
might normally have been expected. One in- 
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dication of this political consciousness has been 
the high degree of participation in our elections. 
In each of them, the electorate has had a choice 
among from five to ten candidates for each seat 
in the National Assembly, representing a very 
wide range of political beliefs, and in each of 
them from 85 to 92 per cent of all eligible 
voters, men and women, have actually voted. 

One of the most tangible achievements of our 
new democracy (aside from the primary one of 
survival against seemingly impossible odds) has 
been the adoption of our land reform program, 
Within eighteen months after our Republic was 
inaugurated, the National Assembly adopted and 
President Syngman Rhee proclaimed new land 
tenure laws which gave to all tenants the right 
to buy the land they tilled. In payment for 
the land, the tenants pay thirty. per cent of each 
year’s crop for a period of five years—a total 
of 150 per cent of one annual crop. Then full 
and free title for the land is handed to. them 
and they may do with it as they wish, To my 
knowledge, no equally generous and. sweeping | 
land reform program has ever anywhere been 
put into effect by any other sovereign State. 
The fact that we have carried this law out fully 
and effectively even while the- worst ravages of 
modern war have swept. repeatedly back and 
forth across our land is an indication of how 
seriously we are determined that democracy 
shall really bring the utmost in tangible bene- 
fits to all our people. 

In final summation, democracy has in Korea 
a future of bright promise because it is sturdi- 
ly rooted in the character and in the traditions 
of the people. Moreover, it meets our needs 
and desires as no other form of gdvernment can 
do. Under present international conditions, our 
only feasible alternative to democracy is Com- 
munism and this we abhor, but as friends and 
allies within the. democratic structure, we feel 


~ impelled to warn our associates that compro- 


mise and appeasement. will never succeed in 
stemming the Communist threat. Democracy 
in its very essence avoids appeals to force; But 
the time’ is drawing near when international 
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democracy will have to stand firmer than it has 
in Korea to repel the very real and grave dan- 
gers of Soviet Communist imperialism. It is 





he democratic ideal is generally regarded 
qT as the great American contribution to 
Philippine political development, and rightfully 
so. The forty odd years of American sovereign- 
ty saw the development of democratic institu- 
tions and practices at a rate with few parallels 
in history, and nine years of Philippine indepen- 
dence have demonstrated how thoroughly dem- 
ocratic principles have been assimilated into our 
way of life. 
The depth of the democratic spirit, 
is evidence of the existence of a democratic pat- 


however, 


tern in Philippine traditions, customs and prac- 


tices that antedates the arrival of the United 
States in this country. The successful revolt 
against Spain in 1898 was itself the culmina- 
tion of a liberal movement dating back to the 
middle of the 19th century. Indeed, 
go back to pre-Spanish times; the “barangays” 
(pre-Spanish communities) were governed by a 
council of elders, and the absence of absolute 
rulers is a notable feature of early Philippine 
history. What might be called the formal in- 
troduction of democracy into Philippine life 
found a receptive soil and a hospitable atmos- 


its roots 


phere, else it could not have flourished as it has. 
In other words, our people were quite ready for 
modern democratic institutions when they were 
established; they were not strangers to the ideals, 
methods and usages of democratic life. 

The deep-seated—we might say intuitve—feeling 
for democracy manifested itself throughout the 
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Philippine Democracy in Spirit and 
in Practice 


By Modesto Farolan 





only as this problem is faced and solved that 





democracy can have any future, either in Asig — 





or anywhere else. 






centuries of Spanish domination. Filipino agita. 
tion brought about their first representation in 
the Spanish cortes (parliament) as early as 1810, 
A Filipino was among the signers of the Spanish 


constitution of 1812, a liberal document that 


raised high hopes in the country for an improve. 
ment in colonial government. 
and VII was restored to the throne and the con- 
stitution abolished shortly thereafter, the reac 
tion in the Philippines was immediate revolt, 
It was the Spanish revolution of 1868, however, 


against the absolute monarchy of Isabella Il, 


that spelled the beginning of democracy as an 
organized movement in the Philippines. The 
reforms brought about by the revolt in Spain 


were extended to the Philippines by liberal co 
lonial administrators. A native school of demo. 
cratic reformers arose, led by Joaquin Pardo de 


Tavera, Antonio Regidor and others, and their 
teachings .were to survive and dominate the 
thought of the colony for years after their sources 
were snuffed out in the parent country, where 


liberalism proved to be short-lived. 


The return to a strong monarchical form of 
government in Spain was accompanied by vigor 


ous attempts to suppress liberal ideas in the 


colonies. Starting in 1872, a series of violent 
uprisings took place, and were put down only 
after much bloodshed; from this time ‘on, Span: 
ish rule was to be maintained in the Philippine 
only through military strength, 

Faced with the continual prospect of revel 


rs, 
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tion, and heeding a lesson learned in South 
America, the Spaniards once again began the 
jntroduction of reforms. The payment of tribute 
was abolished, provincial governments: were re- 
organized, and the Spanish Civil Code was in- 
troduced. 

But the fires of nationalism, once aroused, 
are not easy to extinguish. Where better co- 
lonial government 
only independence was now acceptable. Spain’s 
South American possessions had revolted success- 
fully. 
the moderate demands of a new school of Fili- 


Reforms failed to keep pace with even 


pino leaders, among whom Jose Rizal, our’na- 


tional hero, was foremost, and it was not long 


before the Filipinos decided that more radical 
steps were necessary to achieve their aspirations. 

In 1896, a secret organization, the Katipunan, 
rose in rebellion once more. Strongly influ- 
enced by the French Revolution a century earlier, 
its leaders made the ideals of equality and broth- 
erhood the cornerstones of -the organization’s 


purposes. The fight against the Spaniards end- 


ed nfomentarily with the Pact of Bianabato, 


under which most of the reforms demanded were 
guaranteed in exchange for a return to peace. 

This proved to be temporary. The desired 
reforms were not carried out, many revolutionary 
leaders were imprisoned and executed. Warfare 
broke out again throughout the Islands in 1898. 
This second phase of the revolution had just 
started when Admiral Dewey and an American 
fleet sailed into Manila Bay, to engage Spain in 
a conflict that had started halfway around the 
world, in Cuba. 

Emilio Aguinaldo, “who had taken over the 
leadership of the rebellion from Andres Boni- 
facio in 1896, returned from exile in Hongkong 
in May 1898, to lead the new uprising. The 
rebels captured most of Luzon from Spain, and 
Philippine independence was proclaimed in the 
province of Cavite in June. A _ revolutionary 
Congress was convened, and a government set 
up. 

All this time the American fleet lay in Ma- 
nila Bay, after destroying a Spanish squadron. 
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would once have sufficed,. 


a mew adversary. 





when American troops finally landed, the end 
of Spanish rule was already in. sight; revolu- 
tionary leaders believed that their country’s in- 
dependence was assured, and worked hard at 
establishing a republican governmant. 

The Filipino Congress that assembled at Ma- 
lolos, in the province of Bulacan, im September 
1898, framed a constitution for the new nation 
embodying the ‘highest ideals of democracy, 
freedom and human dignity. In the history of 
Asia, the Malolos.Constitution stands out as 
one of the finest charters of human rights ever 
formulated. 

Nor was this exceptional. All the docum%nts 
of the Philippine revolution were inspired by 
the spirit of democracy whose flood-tide . had 
already swept over Europe and America. Not 
merely nationnl independence, but personal lib- 
erty and equal justice were the rallying cries 
of the rebellion. 

When Spain ceded the. Philippines to the 
United States, over the protests of the Philip- 
pine Revolutionary Government, it signalled the 


renewal of the fight for independence against — 


The first battles were fought 
around Manila early in 1899, one of the few 
areas where the insurgents against Spain. were 
not in complete control. Against the  well-or- 
ganized American: forces, however, the Philip- 
pine army proved futile, and the invaders slowly 
drove Aguinaldo northward through Luzon, 
finally forcing his capitulation in 1901. 
Sporadic fighting continued for a short while 
after the defeat of Aguinaldo, but there no 
longer was a serious.challenge to American rule. 
On the fourth of July, 1901, William Taft be- 
came the first civil governor of the Philippines. 
Loss of their independence proved, paradoxi- 
cally, to be the start of a new era in the demo- 
cratic current in Philippine history. A succes- 
sion of high-minded American administrators 
pursued a then unheard-of program of in- 
culcating a people conquered by. force of 
arms with the practice of democratic self-govern- 
ment. A system of public education was in- 
troduced, Filipinos were. appointed to the cen- ~ 
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tral. governing body of the country, the Philip- 
pine Commission, and autonomous provincial 
and municipal governments were established. 
Political parties came into existence; by 1907 
an all-Filipino law-making body was organized, 
the Philippine Assembly, which shared duties 
with the Philippine Commission. 

The Philippines never lost sight of their ul- 
‘timate goal of independence, but henceforth the 
battles for national sovereignty were fought en- 
tirely within the framework of democratic in- 
$titutions, It is to the lasting credit of the 
people of the Philippines. and of the United 
States that independence was won and recogniz- 
ed using only weapons of justice and reason. 
It is this same spirit, this same faith in the 
processes of democracy that our Republic thrives 
on today. 

The success of our drive for the recognition 
of our right to independence is but one measure 
of our competence in the ways of democracy, 
and our devotion to its principles. When ag- 
gressors once more wrested freedom from us in 
the second world war, our continued and effec- 
tive resistance to occupation and totalitarianism 
proved again that democracy was too deeply im- 
bedded in the Filipino soil to be swayed by 
the early success of an anti-democratic surge. 

But more significant than these two instances 
of the strength of our democracy was the de- 
termination to establish our Republic at a time 
when the country was in ruins, its resources 
laid waste and its people helpless. 

When the agreed time for our independence 
came, the Philippines had just undergone the 
devastation of a world war. If ever there was an 
unfavorable occasion for a new nation setting out 
on the road of national independence, it was 
1946, before the labors of peace had completely 
eradicated the chaos of war. It required a strong 
moral fiber to bind the people together and bend 
them to the task of lifting the country from 
its tragic state. This fiber was found in the 
ideals of democracy which had sustained Fili- 
pinos in all the long years of their struggle for 
independence; in this time of crisis, it was found 
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not wanting. 


In our years of independence, the challenges 
to our national existence have been many and — 


serious. ‘The demoralization that war brought, 
the economic crisis that has never been complete. 
ly overcome, are factors that could have steadi- 
ly sapped our spiritual vigor; that they have not 
is proof of the efficacy of democratic solutions, 

The Communist-inspired Huk dissidence posed: 
at one time a grave threat, but it has been put 
down without once sacrificing the protections 


guaranteed by the Constitution or subverting — 


the purposes and methods of justice. .The gov. 
ernment has leaned over backwards in assuring 
that just grievances are not disregarded in the 
hysteria and general revulsion over a threat to 
the very substance of our way of life. 


This same spirit that has given us sustenance. 


in our growth has been translated to the inter. 
national field in our continuing good relation. 
ship with our former rulers, contrasting with 
the bitterness characterizing feelings between 
other former colonies in Asia and other colonial 


powers. 
Even more actively, it has been domonstrated 


by ‘a display of initiative in mustering the free- 
dom-joving countries of the Far East in the 
present cold war against Communist imperialism, 


The Baguio Conference of 1950 summoned. by 


the then President Quirino was a forerunner of 


SEATO, at a time when the United States it-' 
self had not yet recognized the need for an ale 


liance in the Orient against Communism. When 
the United Nations went to war to defend South’ 
Korea, the Philippines was the first to respond 
to the call for soldiers, and many brave men 





Ps 


perished defending a distant land and people 


whose only tie with them was that they were 
another .young democracy resisting the aggres- 


sion of a totalitarian power bent on conquest. — 

Democracy, however, does not bring unmixed — 
blessings. It is not a cure-all that need only 
It needs not 
merely a knowledge of its explicit precepts, but” 
also a feeling, an almost subconscious, instinc- 
tive acceptance of its implicit meanings. It is | 


be displayed to achieve. results. 
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here that some shortcomings of: Philippine de- 
mocracy lie. 

The introduction of political institutions and 
practices that are concomitant with American 
democracy could not also include, in the Philip- 
pines, the long years’ of experience in the use 
of these practices. As a result there has yet to 
grow a deeper appreciation of the trust that 
accompanies public office, and further training 
in the management and uses of the institutions 
to further the progress of the country. 

Yet this does not mean that democracy in the 
Philippines is superficial, The converse has 
been proven many times. What it does mean 
is that there is a need to re-awaken the early, 
Oriental manifestations of democracy, long subor- 
dinated to the more explicitly rational, dis- 
tinctively Occidental knowledge of it. This 
characteristic of Asian thinking can be described 
as an innate fellow-feeling, an emphasis on 





what is common to all men. This forms as 
solid a foundation for democracy in the Far 
East as the principle of personal liberty and in- 
dividualism served for the West. 

Ours is a robust democracy and‘ we intend to 
keep it so, at whatever sacrifice necessary. It 
has served us well and has given us our hap- 
pifess, progress, dignity. Our every effort today 
is directed towards making it lasting-and ever- 
responsive to our changing circumstances and 
needs. It is our way of life and part of our 
very being. It is the substance of the Philippine 
Republic. 

We have learned well the value of being our- 
selves and by ourselves seeking advancement 
and security. Our people are awake to their 
duties and are vigilant of their liberties. Self- 
government is the secure anchor of their destiny 
and they know it. 






Democratic Development in Vietnam’ 


n observing the crises probing the foundations 
| of democracy in various countries of the 
world today, we may well ask the question, what 
is the possibility of establishing a democracy in 
Vietnam? Do our ancient traditions and insti- 
tutions contain elements that would favor the 
development of genuine democracy under modern 
form? And what pattern should that democracy 
follow in its relations with neighboring countries 
and with the West? 

First let us recall that Vietnam, after having 
been under the. dominance of China for over a 
thousand years, recovered and maintained its in- 
dependence for another thousand years, until the 
late 19th century. Profoundly molded by Chinese 
culture, education and’ institutions, Vietnam is 
a land of marked cohesion, unity and homoge- 
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neity, conscious of its own personality, grateful 
to China for what China has given it, yet tena 
ciously retaining its’ own way of life. Among 
other things, foreign historians have noted that 
the Code of the Le dynasty (15th century) is 
more charactetistically Vietnamese and has bor. 
rowed less from Chinese Codes than that of the 


Gia Long dynasty (beginning of the 19th cen. 
tury). It does not surprise us that these char- 
acteristics should evidence themselves more in 
jurisprudence than elsewhere. Deriving its in- 
spiration from equity, our jurisprudence ° has 
evolved in sensitive consideration of ‘the ‘social 
milieu and custom. 
e 
* Originally written in French before the author’s assumption. 
of the Vietnamese Premiership. ~ $ 
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As to modern. democracy; our institutions, 
customs and the principles underlying them are 
democratic facts. They have grown out of the 
past and are the: product of an historical evolu- 
tion. They have operated even under the occu- 
pation despite blurrings brought on by extraneous 
innovations and interferences. But they were 
more clearly expressed. under pre-occupation 
conditions, 

Briefly some of the basic principles univer- 
sally accepted by the people of Vietnam are: 

The moral norms bind the Sovereign as well 
as officials and the common people; 

The State is founded on the people; 

The mandate of Heaven held by the Sovereign 
was revocable if he - proved himself unworthy 
thereof; 

The voice of the people was the voice of 
Heaven; 

The magistrate in his official capacity must 
conduct himself as one participating in a relig- 
ious rite. ; 

These ideas were not mere formalities. They 
were part and parcel of the very institutions 


themselves. 
Institutions 


The Council of Censors 


This Council was made up of well known 
scholars and officials of unimpeachable integrity. 
They passed judgment on the official acts of 
the Ministers and other important officials. It 


was their duty to call the Sovereign’s attention - 


to the morality involved in public acts. Should 
the need arise their reminders were made to the 
Sovereign directly by way of remonstrance. 


Ministers of Government (“Cabinet”) 


The Ministers reported to the Sovereign, some- 
times simply to inform him (on affairs involving 
their decisions), sometimes to ask his sanction. 
If the Sovereign approved, the Ministers then 
notified the provinces or organism concerned. 
Should the matter require the form of Imperial 
Edictythe Ministers submit an outline for the 
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which included an exposé of the question, the 


proposals of the organism (provincial authority, — 
ete.) raising the question, references to the law 
or precedents, a resumé of the pros and cons, — 


and the conclusions of the Ministers. Should the 


Sovereign, instead of sanctioning, make marginal — 


comment or recommendations, the Ministers 


proceed to a new study of the matter. 


change the Ministers submit a new outline in. 
corporating the recommendations. This proce. 
dure exemplifies the saying: Law derives from 
joint action of Sovereign and Minister. 


Imperial Secretariat 


The Imperial Secretariat had no powers of its” 


own. The Secretariat presented the reports of © 


the Ministers to the Sovereign, after previously 


submitting them to the Council of Censors for 
verification or observation. After receiving the | 
Sovereign’ annotations or sanction the reports 


returned to the Ministers through the same 
channels. 


in the archives for reference. 


y 


Standing Committee of Ministers and Censors 


To guard the prestige of the Sovereign and to 
assure the prompt despatch of affairs, delegates” 


of the Ministers and of the Council of Censors _ 


formed a standing group, rotating in turns, on 
twenty-four hour duty. They had office space _ 
in a room in the Imperial Enclosure, near the 
residence of the Emperor. It was their duty to 


. give a summary review of the documents sub. 


mitted to the Sovereign, check for-errors and add 
their own signature before passing them on to 
the Imperial Secretariat for presentation to the 
Sovereign. Special chamberlains, appointed for | 
the purpose, carried the document from Secres 
tariat to Sovereign. On the return journey they 
reviewed the annotations of the Sovereign 
attached their signature on a separate slip befoi | 
forwarding them to the Ministers. The purpo : 
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Imperial signature (which took the form of ' 
Red Dot), preceded by a report of presentation, 







If the 


Sovereign’s annotations are accepted without 


#< 


The orginal document, signed or an-_ 
notated by the Sovereign, was carefully preserved © 
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of reviewing the Sovereign’s annotations was to . 


eliminate obvious errors or inexactitudes or for- 
mulae contrary to the norms. It was their duty 
to call respectfully the Sovereign’s attention to 
any such failing which they considered blame- 
worthy. The Sovereign accepted urgent reports 
even at night. The Standing Committee was 
charged particularly with forwarding reports on 
urgent matters, reports from distant provinces, 
frontier reports bearing on national security, etc. 
The Sovereign would send back urgent docu- 
ments even late at night, and if thought advisable 
would convoke the Standing Committee for con- 
sultation. 

This reflected. the commonly accepted view 
that the Sovereign ought always to be at the 
disposal of the people. 


Court Assemblies 


Court Assemblies, comprising not only the 
Ministers but numerous civil and military offi- 
cials above a certain grade, convened as a rule 
at least once a month. The Sovereign attended, 
assisted by the Imperial Secretariat and under 


the eyes of the Council of Censors. The agenda | 


was prepared in advance. Questions were 
brought up and discussed. Any observations by 
- the Sovereign were noted, particularly by the 
Secretariat and the Censors. Should need arise 
On conclusion of the 
deliberations, the Ministers, after further study, 
would submit proposals according to the pro- 
cedure, already described, to the Sovereign for 
executive action. 


the Censors intervene. 


The Sovereign 


In general the Sovereign, in his annotations 
on documents or in verbal observations in Court 
Assemblies, intervened to call attention to the 
Norms, to recommend clemency, scrupulous 
review of judicial decisions, care of the people, 
to comment on or rebuke negligence, failure in 
public administration,- or other reprehensible 
conduct of public officials. 

This illustrates the role of father, conceded to 
the Sovereign vis-a-vis the people, who are the 
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object of his constant solicitude. 


It is interesting to note that verbal orders of 
the Sovereign are limited to minor matters con- 
cerning his own residence. There was no such 
thing as verbal orders of the Sovereign notarized 
and countersigned by the Imperial Secretariat 
and having executive force, 


Person of the Sovereign 


A sacred respect is due the person of the 
Sovereign. He is the mediator between the peo- 
ple and Heaven as he celebrates the national 
cult. Every three years he mounts the triple 
terrace of the Nam Giao (South Corner) espla- 
nade and under a great blue tent prays to Heav- 
en for the people. It is conceded that he enjoys 
the mandate of Heaven to rule the people so 
long as he remains worthy thereof. (Numerous 
dynastic changes in the course of history prove 
that the mandate is not irrevocable.) Everyone 
recognizes it as fitting that the Sovereign should. 
enjoy spectacular pomp and honor.- He per- 
sonifies the grandeur, glory, and prosperity of- 
the Empire. 


Royal Audiences 


In addition to the periodic Court Assemblies 
there were other State audiences: at New Year's, 
on the National Anniversaries, on the King’s 
birthday, the birthday of the Queen Mother, on 
the occasion of some extraordinary occurrence 
(for example, the accession to the Throne, proc- 
lamation of the Code, a great victory, ete.). 
These gave occasion for the proclamation of 
Edicts, such as the proclamation of accession to 
the Throne, edicts of grace, etc. Such oa 
were prepared by the Court. The style was 
hieratic. Quotations from the ancient books and 
teaching and historical allusions were sheen 
interspersed. 

In preparing a proclamation of accession to - 
the Throne the Court would take its inspiration 
from circumstances of the time and the ‘person- 
ality of the Sovereign, if he were of age. In 
which case consultation with him was obligatory, 
The edict then reflected the ideas or tendencies 
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of the new Sovereign. If he were a minor, the 
Court emphasized what it considered to be the 
promise of the new era. In the case of a new 
dynasty, obviously, the part played by the Sov- 
ereign was preponderant. He would under- 
scope particularly the reasons impelling him to 
accept the Throne—decadence of morals, abuses 
on the part of preceding rulers, the will-of the 
people—in short, the justification of his action 
in view of traditional norms. Even in the case 
of normal accession, his taking of the Throne 


was not looked upon as automatic. 


Executive Power 


The Sovereign, by his Red Dot or equivalent 
remark, approved proposed Edicts, Ordinances, 
etc., but it was the Court and the Ministers 
who gave notification for Executive action. The 
Sovereign could not- directly notify an order to 
the provinces, the generals, or a government 
organism. Should the case occur, ¢.g., an appeal 
to the provinces for armed assistance, it was 
considered a coup d’état, an attempt on the part 
of the Sovereign to act independently of the 
Court, with which he then would be in conflict. 
This would be against constitutional procedure. 
Should he fail in the attempt he is deposed. 


State and Sovereign 


It is to be noted that the word ‘State’ often 
occurs in public acts while the power of the 
Sovereign, when, it is mentioned, is in general 
terms and accompanied by such expresssions as, 


thus linking the 


“holy, august, Son of Heaven, 
role of the Sovereign to traditional norms. 


Grand Council, Privy Council 


There were other Councils in addition to those 
already mentioned. Emperor Gia Long in partic- 
ular created the Grand Council (Cong Dong). 


-It had its own seal. It deliberated on major af- 


fairs of state and appended its seal to the report 
of its ‘deliberations. 

The Privy Council (Co Mat), created under 
Ming Mang, deliberated in secret session: on 
matters of foreign affairs, military questions and 
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internal security. Under the Emperor Tu D 
its status was greatly expanded and reinfor 
It continued in vital functioning over a long 


period. 


officials. 
near the imperial residence. 
kept informed of their work and ordinarily con. 


sulted with them. 


Providing against Abuses 


Ming Mang, despite his tendency towards per. 
sonal authority, insisted on strengthening the 
authority of the Court Assembly. He made it a 


constitutional regulation that all affairs of graye 


importance be obligatorily submitted to the 


- deliberations of the Court, assembled in special 


session (Dinh Nghi). This implied the confer 
ring of special authority on the resolutions taken 
by these solemn assemblies. The Sovereign was 


morally obliged to give his sanction, Ming” 


Mang also took the initiative in prescribing that 
the head of the Imperial Secretariat should be 
an official not higher than the third rank, saying 
in substance: “We are led to make this regula 
tion by reason of the history of China, which 


‘shows examples of officials close to the Sovereign 


abusing their power. We will that it be scruw 
pulously observed by our successors.” Ming Mang 
also concerned himself with possible abuses on 
the part of the Sovereign’s relatives. He abolish 
ed the title of “Empress” and for it substituted 
“First Spouse”. “The history of China bear 
witness to the grave crises brought on by the 
Empresses and their relatives.” He also decreed 
that collateral branches of the royal family might 
hold provincial office but that his own desea 
dents might not. ; 


~ 


Responsibility of Subordinates 


Collegial action among the Ministers was the 
norm. The authority of the Minister was pre 
dominant, yet the minutes of reports to the 
Throne, and the letters or instructions to various 
Councils, governmental organisms, or governor 
of provinces, must be initialled by the high cok 
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In time it became’a sort of * ‘inner 
circle’, composed of certain Ministers and picked | 
Their office quarters were located” 
The, Emperor was 
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laborators who had taken part in their prepara. 
tion. Should an Assistant decline to sign a 
report to the Throne, mention thereof’ must be 
made at the end of the report, and his reserva- 
tions, or the reasons for his refusal td sign be 
stated. Provincial governments followed the 
same system. 


edged head. 


The Governor was:the acknowl- 
He had one Assistant for civil af- 


fairs and general administration, one particularly. 


for judicial matters, and a commander of the 
military garrison. 


Nomination. to Office 


Royal approval was required for nomination 
to any position of authority, including the edu- 
cational system.’ The nominee was notified im- 
mediately, the official documents following in 
due course. All imperial warrants or commis- 
sions begin with the words: ‘We, Emperor by 


the Mandate of Heaven, ordain that .....” 


Civil Precedence over Military 


Civil rank of the same grade takes precedence 
over the military, indicating the predominance 
In Court Assemblies the 
civil corps sits to the left (the position of honor), 
the military to the right of the Throne. Apart 
from very minor local positions, access to public 


of the civil power. 


office is reserved to those who have successfully 
passed the national examinations and been granted 
degrees. Selection therefore is based primarily 
on ability and merit. It is observable from 
history that the majority of our statesmen and 


generals have come from the people. 
Nobility 


‘ There are five titles of nobility, closely ap- 
poximating duke, marquis, count, viscount and 
baron, They are honorary titles only and do not 
involve fiefdom or territory. The State assigns 
a few acres of land in lieu of fiefdom. Titles 
diminish by one grade with each generation. A 
duke’s son will be a marquis, etc. A title goes 
only to the eldest son and disappears after five 
generations. Nor does the title give any right 
to public office. ‘ 
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Privileges of Birth t 

Birth confers privileges of a very minor order 
only. Thus the son of a high dignitary will 
inherit an honorary title,» provided he passes 
certain examinations. He thereby gains in 
seniority within his grade at the outset. of 
his career. However, this does not help him to 
any office of authority, which is predicated on 
success in the national examinations. Graduates, 
risen from the people, thus receive incontestable 
consideration over the sons of noble families 
who brilliantly pass the national examinations 
and are often given preference for the position 
of “attaché” to the privy Council or to the 
Ministers. They become bearers of important 
documents or liaison officers between high — or- 
ganisms. They might even be appointed editors 
of delicate state documents, by reason of the 
asset they enjoy from the traditions of their 
families, who are familiar with affairs of state. 


Financial Status 


Decency required that officials, even the 
highest, remain in a mediocre station financially. 
The reward of the descendant consisted in the 
renown of the ancestor, a moral advantage which 
he was expected to preserve and, if possible, 
enhance. 


Retirement 


There was no precise rute for retirement. 
Custom prescribed that high officials voluntarily 
ask for retirement on reaching the age of fifty, 
fifty-five or sixty. The first or second request 
was generally refused, the third accepted. Such 
officials became “elder statesmen”. 


Judiciary 


Justice was administered by the District Heads 
(as courts of first instance) and by the Gover- 
nor’s two Assistants, one for civil and the other 
for criminal matters (as courts of appeal). These 
officials also exercised administrative functions 
in addition to judicial. For certain matters and, 
according to their jurisdiction, judgments ren- 
dered in courts of the first instance or appellate’ 
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churts are executory. For most matters, judg- 
ments rendered in courts of first instance must 
be submitted to the higher jurisdiction for veri- 
fication, approbation, rejection, or revision. For 
some matters, and for nearly all judgments in 
civil matters, the tribunal of the second degree 
must submit its judgments to the Ministers. In 
general this would be the Minister of Justice 
for criminal, the Minister of Finance for civil 
cases, and, in particular instances, other Ministers 
in matters relevant to their competence. 

To avoid delay a time limit is fixed. for pre- 
liminary inquiry and verdict, the time limit 
varying according to the importance of the mat- 
ter and the complications of the case. A judge 
desiring more time must request an extension, 
giving his reasons therefor. Too frequent delays 
cause judges to be black-marked. Sanctions are 
provided for cases of negligence, abuse or error. 
Appeals are received by the next higher juris- 
diction. Certain judgments, e.g, those involving 
capital punishment or community-owned prop- 
erty, must be submitted for approval to the 
Sovereign. In the days of independence the 
Autumnal Assizes at times reviewed judgments 
comporting the death penalty. 
concurs with the traditional principles of respect 
for human life. Strictly speaking, any person 
could appeal a case, even to the Higher Tribunal 
(several organisms sitting as a Special Court,) or 
even to the Sovereign. However, the authors of 
groundless claims are liable to an increase of 
penalty. 

Such a rigid system, designed to assure the 
greatest guarantee of justice, carried with it an 
exceedingly severe surveillance. It rendered the 
office of magistrate excessively onerous. How- 
ever, in practice, it tended to lessen litigation. 
The magistrate had both administrative and 
judicial functions. His ideal was to bring about 
the ‘reign of harmony’ (poetic and literary lan- 
guage often ascribed the harp to his office as 
emblem.) As ‘father and mother’ of the people 
he must try by his sagacity and by wise, com- 
petent, and understanding conduct of his office 
to raise the moral tone of the people and to 
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This procedure: 


effect that crimebecome rare and misdemeanors 
less frequent. The system was a challenge and 
an invitation to induce harmony. 

In case of murder or banditry the judge of 
the first instance must use all diligence in the 
preliminary inquiry to discover the culprits and 
render judgment. The higher jurisdiction lends 
all attention to such a case. In every case in- 
volving death the magistrate is obliged personally 
to appear on the scene of violence and proceed 
with the investigation. In case of suicide, in- 
quiry must be made to establish if the motive 
be imputable to any oppression. 

In cases of imprisonment awaiting trial, the 
time limit calls the attention of superior judges — 
thereto. Hence follows notification on such as 
are delayed, with a request for explanation. This 
occurs especially if complaint is made, and may 
give rise to official inquiry on the judge’s con- 


duct. 
Should a magistrate be inclined to abuse short 


pre-trial imprisgnment as an expeditious means 
to dispose of light cases, or as a means of inti- 
midation to accelerate the course of inquiry, it be- 
hooves him to think twice on the matter. De- 
tention is considered a great dishonor. Stain 
attaches to the family as well as to the indivi- 
dual involved. In virtue of family solidarity and 
by acknowledged right the family can file pro- - 
test in place of the detainee. 


Arrest 


Arrest must be made according to established 
formalities (judge’s warrant, assistance from the 


notables of the village). 1 
An individual who cannot write may have his 


1. Under the French occupation the authorities took over 
indirect taxes, particularly the tax on alcohol, and gave to 
certain French companies for a considerable time a mo- 
nopoly over the manufacture of alcohol. Cases of illegal 
distillation or sale of alcohol were. tried in French courts. 
Arrests, however, made by French tax officials in virtue — 
of their quality of ‘sworn agents’, i.e. on their individual © 
sworn warrants, aroused such opposition from people, 
who considered this contrary to their traditional guarantee 
of justice, that the French were forced to agree not to 
make arrests except in the presence of village authorities 
as witnesses. 
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deposition or complaint made out by one who 
can, who then must sign the document with him 
(the ‘signature’ of one who cannot write consists 
of finger outline). Magistrates prefer written 
declarations to oral interrogations. The inter- 
rogations of a person who cannot write must 
be made in the presence of a parent or near 
relative or the mayor of the village, or one or 
two notables of a neighboring locality. Such 
witnesses must co-sign the interrogation, to make 
it legal. If a literate person refuses to sign his 
interrogatory, a verbal process must be drawn 
up, signed by witnesses, e.g. village notables or 
other established person (the village head, for 
instance).. A complaint of falsification change 
in the interrogation brings on an inquiry into the 


conduct of the magistrate and his assistants which’ 


may lead to degradation or even condemnation. 


Filial Piety 


Filial piety is held in high honor, It derives 
from. the Confucian ethic of respect for elders 
and ancestors. It has special provision in the 
law, which suspends the normal rules of proce- 
dure. A father, theoretically, can cite his son 
for lack of filial piety’ and the judge will forth- 
with condemn him without further ado, An 
actual case has scarcely ever been known, if 
ever, but the provision is there. Such a father, 
in avowing his own failure to rear his offspring 
properly, dishonor himself by publishing the 
family’s misfortune in having so unnatural a 
son. ‘Merciless father, unfilial son”, a common 
adage would condemn him. 


The Study of the Law 


Study of the Code and of the laws was wide- 
spread. It was incorporated into the examination 
program for the bachelor’s degree. There was a 
common saying: “No knowledge is better than 
a knowledge of the Code.” 


Civil Law vs. Natural Law 


In a country where the postulates of the na- 
tural law are deeply respected, civil law and 
legal dispositions have a relative value2. Not too 
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- case, for he ‘holds the scales 


~ 


much weight is put upon the stark act in it- 
self, although in a very literal sense proofs and 
testimonials are examined in every civil process 
and figure essentially and integrally. ‘in the ex- 


posé of the facts. The judge bases himéelf 


on the law, but with constant reference to_ 


equity. 

Every penal judgment comports an expose of 
the facts, declarations, depositions; magistrate’s 
inquiry, examination of the proofs, statement of 
the case, citation from the Code and later laws, 
and the verdict. In his statement of ‘the case, 
and before weighing the offense in the light of 
positive law the judge first recalls the moral 
norms, cites or rather alludes’ to the teachings 
of the sages, and then indicates their relevance 
to the case in hand. Positive law enters in as 
a complement of the moral, To persuade assent 
to the order willed by reason and by Heaven is 
to perform an act of high morality. This is 
the aim of the magistrates’s statement of. the 
between © his 
hands.’ 3 

When pronouncing the verdict, the judge justi- 
fies an indulgent sentence by some such state- 
ment as: “With a view to giving the condemned 
an opportunity to amend *; or, when he ap- 
plies the full rigor of the law: “to make an 
example of......”; “to satisfy public indignation 

"5 and, for cases of odious crime: “to halt 
a spreading evil......”. 

The law must punish certain acts. It is nec- 
essary tq assure the regular functioning of 
institutions. The threat of punishment and its 
application being of a nature to impede the 
committing or repeating these acts, the law can 


2. The sovereigns in their annotations recall that justice, in 
its essence, is designed for the observation of the natural 
law, already found in the heart of man, and that this 
principle transcends juridic considerations. As occasion 
atises to modify or adapt a law the sovereigns insist that 
laws vary with time and place. 
The same principle holds in politics. The State does 
not attempt to arrogate to itself an absolute value. Poli- 
tics do not outweigh morality in the order of importance 
and dignity, Moral development remains the end of all 
rational activity; politics is only a means, 
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and ought to punish them, but only if that ‘is 
conformable to justice and only within the limits 
of justice: not more than is necessary, not more 
than is just. 

In public acts, Ordinances, annotations of the 
Sovereign, the concept of justice ‘is frequently 
recalled to mind: ‘“Justice—a contribution to 
the work of moral improvement”; ‘Punish so 
as not to have to punish further.” In certain 
circumstances, when several possible dispositions 
are envisaged: “The best fruit of the Code is 


to stifle evil designs in the heart.” 


Society in Action 


Administrative acts (reports, instructions, deci- 
sions), disciplinary sanctions against functionaries, 
annotations of the Sovereign, royal ordinances, 
mutual cooperation between governmental organ- 
isms and the Sovereign, acts involving remis- 
sion of imposts or taxes, amnesties, individual 
or collective requests, appeals for redress or re- 
form made to the authorities or even to the 
Sovereign by the educated elements (on their 
own initiative or in response to the periodic in- 
vitation of the authorities, the Court, or even 
the Sovereign himself), successive legal disposi- 
tions modifying the Code or previous disposi- 
tions and adapting the law to circumstances— 
all this obviously gives a fuller and more objec- 
tive idea of the workings of Vietnamese society 
than a cold reading of the Code, weighed down 
as it is with technical, often abstruse, Chinese 
terms and archaic dispositions, or a dry reading 
of the Annals. 


Public Works 


Administrative authorities were admonished to 
lend particular attention to the matter of obli- 
gatory service or voluntary contribution in money 
or labor for the erection or upkeep of public 
works outside the village area. (After notice 
or upon request of administrative authority, the 
village takes responsibility for its own personnel.) 
It is always required that the District Head 
submit any such projects to the provincial au- 
thorities. In matters of greater importance the 
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provincial authorities in turn must refer to the 
Ministers. On the administrative acts there will 
appear some such expression as: “Matter re. 
lating to contribution in money or labor on the 
part of the population.” A prior condition is 
the desire on the part of the people for the 
proposed project, or at least their assent to the 
utility of the works contemplated. 

Expropriation of property, pivate or commu- 
nal, is indemnified by the State. 


Woman’s Status 


The woman’s role is far from negligible. The 
law prescribes that inheritance goes in equal 
parts to all the children, girls as well as boys, 
though in practice the boys are favored by re. 
ceiving immovable goods, the girls jewels and’ 
liquid cash. It is recognized that a will may 
dispose of part of the inheritance to assure the 
cult of ancestors (upkeep of the temple, care 
of the graves, expenses of the annual ceremonies), 
assigning this to the care of the eldest son. A 
widow may retain an inheritance or divide it 
after consultation with her grown-up children, 
or if the children are minors, with the brothers 


of her deceased husband, retaining a share for 


her own support. In marriage, in practice there — 
is community of goods. In all acts relating to 
the acquisition, alienation, rental of property, 
and to loans, the wife shares title with the 
husband. The mother is queen of the home. 
Often she controls the purse. She is responsible 
for the education of her daughters. ‘The’ hus- 
band’s sphere of interest. is the ‘forum’. 


Public Assistance 


Generally speaking, the family or the village 
is responsible for its own sick, handicapped, old 
or infirm. In ancient times the State created 
institutions for the care of such cases if they 
had no family to be responsible for them. Vaga- — 
bonds without family are committed to the charge 4 
of the village. ‘Difficult’ cases who do not — 
get along with their family are brought back — 
and turned over to the family or the. village. 1 


Village Autonomy 
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An element of equilibrium in the institutions 
of the country, much ~remarked -by foreign 
authors, is Vietnam’s village or community au- 
tonomy. All villages honor theirfounders. Villages 
retain their local customs, as recorded in their 
founding documents, without prejudice to a deep 
national and cultural unity. Such customs come 
to light in appeals to moral observances, feasts, 
common anniversaries, individual labor or coop- 
eration expected in times of danger—a break in 
the dykes, fire—with sanctions in case of failure 
to respond, mutual assistance, commemorations 
of community benefactors whose names are in- 
scribed in the founding documents, arbitration 
of disputes, sanctions for contravening establish- 
ed regulations, etc., etc. These customs do not 
contradict the laws of the country and do not 
prevail against them (the Code provides punish- 
ment for abuses by community authorities). 

The common saying: “The King’s law does 
not. override village custom,” is simply small 
town boastfulness, indicating local pride in their 


own way of doing things, and not made in a 


spirit of contempt for royal authority. -Persons 
honored for services to the State have rank of 
precedence in the village and are highly esteem- 
ed by the ‘inhabitants. Every inhabitant owes 
service to the State. The village makes an 
annual declaration of the names and the num- 
ber of its adult able-bodied inhabitants. It is to 
the village that the State addresses itself when 
fequisitioning its quota of military recruits. It 
is to the mayor of the village that the Admin- 
istration sends! its official acts. The mayor’s 
seal is conferred by the Administration. The 
mayor, however, is above all the representative 
of the village and the spokesman of its rights. 
The choice of mayor is made by the village, 
with sanction given by the Administration, For 
community affairs the mayor plays rather the 
tole: of executive agent of the deliberations of 
the ancients, the notables, the representatives of 
the inhabitants (this apart and distinct from 
his proper competence, which is to -draw -up 
attestations and certifications. Sale of property 
between individuals, for example, is certified by 
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the mayor, who stamps the document with his 
official seal), 

The mayor and the village notables receive 
no pay. 
Community Land oe 

Community laod already under cultivation is 
inalienable. Any proposed change must be 
sanctioned by the Sovereign. The use of com- 
munity land or important revenue thereof re- 
quires the general consent of the inhabitants. * 

A particular institution in Vietnam, much 
remarked by outsiders, is the re-division of com- 
munity land every three years, in equal lots, 
among all the inhabitants, with an area reserv- 
ed for community expenses (including educa-, 
tion, award to outstanding students, recognition 
of particularly meritorious examples of filial 
piety or other virtues). Widows, old men, the 
infirm, are assigned lots of lesser importance. 
In this way the able-bodied, upon whom falls 
the weight of taxes and service to the State, are 
able to group their lots and rent them out in 
common to pay their taxes and cover their ser- 
vices. In many cases there still remajns some- 
thing for personal cultivation and income. This 
institution exists nearly everywhere in the coun- 
try. In many villages the land under common 
cultivation since early times is much more im- 
portant than privately owned property. \In the 
South, which developed in more recent centuries, 
consequent on official encouragement to indi- 
viduals who are willing and able to open new 
areas, it was prescribed under Ming Mang that 
at least one tenth of the land already privately 
owned revert to community ownership. 


Founding Villages 


A Vietnamese dream is to become the foun- 
der of a village. This requires money and 
followers to join in the venture, if official sanc- 
tion is to be obtained. This in turn implies 
moral authority and qualities of leadership on 
the founder’s part. The pioneer 4 aims to hring 
a new area under cultivation to the profit of a 
future community, which community, he hopes, 
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will be officially erected into ‘a village after 
bringing a minimun number of inhabitants set- 
tled in residence. If he succeeds, the founder’s 
name will be held in perpetual memory, the 
State will accord him honor while alive and 
grant him honorary title after his death. The 
register containing data on the origin of the 
village, the signature of the founder, authoriza- 
tion of the Government, etc., is preserved as a 
precious relic by the village. It is the Liberty 
Bell of the village. The notable who guards it 
is held in higher esteem than the mayor. A 
copy is deposited in a special section of the 
Government’s Pavilion of the Archives in the 
Capital City. 

Private initiative encouraged by the State has 
thus been responsible for wide open spaces under 
cultivation, contributing to the settlement of 
the country and its progress. The system call- 
ed for qualities of initiative, a communal sense, 
ability to organize, mutual assistance, discipline, 
recognition of merit, self-policing and defense 
against robbers and brigands. From this arises 
the sense of village personality, tracing its foun- 
dation to its own efforts, and owing its iden- 
tity to no one else. The custom has also con- 
tributed to the homogeneity and binding of the 
country. 


Education 


Education in Vietnam is based on the hu- 
manistic teachings of Confucius. Great schools 
were established in the Capital and in the larger 
centers. Each province had its central educa- 
tional establishment, as did each district. Schol- 
ars of renown were much sought after as mas- 


4. The predominant aim of the pioneer was the establish. 
ment of a new community for the honor it brought, 


‘rather than the opening of new country for personal gain. - 


We speak especially of the period since Gia Long, For 
the South, where population was sparse and land was 
fertile, individuals sought to better themselves, without 
much thought of new communities. Taxes on newly 
opened. land were very light at first. In general, taxes 
on ¢ommunity-owned land are higher than those on pri- 
vate land. They are easier to collect and the weight bears 
‘less heavily on the individual. 





ters. State sanction was given by public ex. 


aminations ‘held in’ preparation for the triennial [ 
at which bachelor 


concourses in the Capital, 
diplomas (two degrees) and the doctorate were 


awarded, 


family, with examinations held under public 


supervision and degrees awarded by public 
For the lower grades certificates 
were issued by the district or provincial centers, 
Stress was laid on different studies in different 


authority. 


localities. Some, as in the capital, tended to 


stress politics and administration, others rhetoric 


or poetry, still others philosophy (cf. the. study 


of the I ching in the region between north and 
The national examinations took these 
tendencies into account and were more exacting 
in the favorite branches of the region. The 
choice of examiners was a delicate job. Unpopular 
choice might result in agitation, pamphletecering, 
Politicians had a healthy re. 


center). 


or even boycott. 
spect for student opinion. Opposition on the 
part of the student class and educated opinion 


often led to the removal of Ministers, the fall 


of Cabinets, or even revolution. 


In 1920 the French authorities objected to 
the traditional educational system and abolished | 
They had already 


the national examination. 
subjected it to modification previously. vie 
Public Opinion z 

Periodically the Sovereign or the various gov. 
ernment departments would ask the inhabitants 
of the country, without distinction, to make rec. 
ommendations on public . affairs. Sometimes, 
even without invitation, it was done by cape 
able and energetic individuals. Recognized schol. 
ars, even though not holding public office, | 
were accepted as confreres by government of 
ficials and were consulted on public matters. 


ana 


Needed Modern Renovation 


he 2) 5 ah 


That the traditional institutions in this 


- other matters were not perfect the people freely 


recognized. A well known adage points 


their relative skepticism: ‘Rare indeed it is # 
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In general the system of education | 
was that of private schools supported by the 
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have an enlightened Sovereign and a capable 
Minister at the same time.” The Sovereign 
was expected to provide leadership in collabora- 
tion with the Court, which rose from the people 
by way of the national examinations and was 
considered to represent the elite of public opin- 
ion. The Court, however, is at the same time 
an organized opinion and av body of hierarchic 
functionaries. Admittedly the Sovereign recog- 
nized that his conduct was subject to judg- 
ment according to the opinion of the people. 
Should the Court, however, oppose the will of 
the Sovereign and find itself meeting a resolute 


attitude, the result is conflict. Harmony would 


be in jeopardy also if the Sovereign sided with 
one faction of the Court. Likewise, if some 


' stroig personality or powerful Court faction 


were to impose its will upon the Sovereign. 
There is also the matter of over-long tenure of 
office. How to secure governmental stability 
and make use of experience while avoiding the 
disadvantages of over-long tenure were not 
unknown (for example, in ancient times, even 
Sovereigns resigned, to become advisers to their 
successors) 

It may be that heretofore conditions did not 
favor a more representative form of govern- 
ment, one that would more faithfully and more 
rapidly reflect the aspirations and opinions of 
the moment, even had such form been contemp- 
lated. (The ancient books speak of the first 
sovereigns of China acceding to the supreme 
function by selection and not by birth, and 
teach that this is the best form of government.) 
Under present world conditions the adoption of 
modern democratic institutions of government 
appears mandatory. 

The revolutionary heroes who, under the French 
occupation, made themselves émigrés in order 
to fight for independence saw this clearly enough, 
While continuing to fight French oppression, 
they became convinced of the need to introduce 
modern reforms after the pattern of what they 
Saw agitated for or applied in China and Japan, 
and incorporated them in their programs. 

A further influence tending to give weight to 
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executory. 


this view was the necessity the Vietnam Govern- 
ment felt under the French Protectorate to win 
and keep the people’s' support in the fight to 
defend the country’s rights. 


We recall the dramatic scene preceding the 


signing of the French-Vietnamese Convention 
of November 6, 1925. Bao Dai, then a child, 
was about to succeed his father on the Throne, 
He was also destined to continue his studies in 
France. The French came up with the idea 
that the first function of the Sovereign was of 
a ritual order and that during the King’s minor- 
ity the French Representative would sign decrees 
having the validity of royal ordinances. The 
Vietnamese president of the Council of Ministers, 
Nguyen Huu Bai, , rejected the proposal as a 
displacement of the national sovereignty. In 
the absence of the Sovereign, said he, the rights 
of sovereignty devolve upon the people. There- 
fgre it would be requisite that the then func- 
tioning consultative Assembly become a chamber 
of representatives having deliberative power. To 
French opposition he replied that their demands 
rendered the fulfillment of his office of chief 
of government utterly impossible. In the end 
a compromise was agreed upon, according to 
which all important affairs were to require the 
opinion of the consultative Assembly (to be 
denominated a chamber of representatives) and 
that all measures before becoming executory 
were to be deliberated upon by the Council of 
Ministers and were to require the agreement of 
the Council. The Council thus would hold the 
ultimate power of decision. 

In 1933 the French promoted a new ‘reform’. 
The Council of Ministers was no longer to be 
a collective organism representing the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam vis-a-vis the French, but was 
to become a sort of joint committee presided 


over by the French Representative, with indi- * 


vidual voting in which the French chairman 
would also take part. Ironically enough, this 


‘ Was supposed to promote the idea that the Sover- 


eign holds personal authority. The French Rep- 
resentative moreover was to render public acts 
He thus became in fact the head of 
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Government and the head of State. 

The author of this article, then Minister of 
the Interior, protested against this destruction 
of institutions as being in effect the termina- 
tion of national sovereignty. He held out for a 
chamber of representatives having deliberative 
power. ‘French refusal even to discuss this pro- 
posal determined him to resign. He had already 
fought with success against the incipient com- 
munist movement and saw the danger of such 
emasculation of the country’s sovereignty, as 
well as the necessity for democratic reforms. 

Vietnam has a right to independence. Through 
long centuries she has shown the will to 
live, has surmounted severe crises, and has dem- 
onstrated as much political maturity as hér 
neighbors who in fact enjoy real independence. 
She ought not to be entrammelled in a French 
‘union’ or ‘association’ that renders the func- 
tioning of government more arduous than it i$ 
in completely free countries. On the other 
hand, the British Commonwealth, for example, 
while maintaining certain definite ties on the 
basis of complete equality, eliminates centralized 
control. It respects the personality proper to each of 
its members. It permits moreover the free play 
of democratic institutions in conformity with the 
Charter of the United Nations, which itself rec- 
ommends the promotion of democratic institu- 
tions. 


The Future of Democracy in Vietnam 

To promote true democracy in Vietnam w 
must enhance the idea of the human dignity, | 
and reject those false ideologies which would - 
bring us to agnosticism, indifferentism and ulti. 
mately nihilism. Certain educated elements haye — 
already allowed themselves, perhaps unwittingly, 
to be impregnated with these false ideas. Alert. 
to defend the notion of the value and dignity 
of the human person, we must promote the idea 
of the common good, and acknowledge the su 
preme authority of a personal God: 

In education the Government should encoura 
the founding of free universities in various 
parts of the country, free to. adapt themselves | 


to the intellectual needs and artistic tendencies 
of each local area. 


We should seek neighborly collaboration with 
other countries in sharing a common culture 
and in solving common problems. Asiatic coun. 
tries have a profound sense of the appreciation | 
of the spiritual value. By such meeting of 
minds, wills and deeds, we should be able to 
contribute to and gain from the maintenance @ 
the security indispensable to, the existence of 
democracy. By such meeting we would also 
have opportunities to deepen the appreciation 
of the value of other civilizations as well as the 
work of our own traditional culture. a 


An Impressive Record 


“During the 25-year period between 1925 and 1950, the Soviet 
Union has violated 9 non-aggression pacts, 11 alliances, 3 protocols, 
and other agreements committing the Soviet Union to a position 
against war, and one neutrality pact.”—Senator William F. Know- 


land. 
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Overseas Chinese 


Students from P. I. Spending Vacation 
with Armed Forces 


our hundred and ninety-three Chinese stu- 
fr dents in the Philippines arrived in Free 
China on April 25 to render service to the 
Chinese armed forces during their summer va- 
cation. They were brought in by two of Chi- 
nese navy’s destroyer escorts—DE Shuai Cheng 
and DE Chung Cheng—which were sent to 
Manila on April 18 for this special purpose. 
They were given a warm welcome by the Mayor 
of Keelung, Mr. Hsieh Kuan-yi, and representa- 
tives of various organizations as soon as they 
disembarked from the two warships at 9 o’clock 
in the morning. In a short speech, the spokes- 
man of the group stated: “We have returned to 
our fatherland today when the blood shed by 
the 720 martyrs at Yikiangshan is not yet dry, 
when the uneasy feeling stemming from the 


_ evacuation of the Tachens still preveils, and when 


war clouds are hanging low over the Taiwan 
Straits. While we wish to share our training 
with our armed forces, we also share their de- 
termination to get ready to fight our way to the 
mainland.” 

The group consists of 258 boy students, 127 
girl students, 47 boy and girl scouts, and a 61- 
member army entertaining team organised by 
the Manila Kuomintang branch. The entertain- 
ing team have already started their work and 
are planning to visit the troops on the Quemoy 


_ islands. The boy and girl scouts, after making 


a round-the-island tour visiting the rural areas, 


_will participate .in the forth-coming Taiwan 


Scouts Jamboree. The five-day orientation course 
for the overseas ‘students has already been com- 
pleted; the student group have been rendering 
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their three-week service with the armed forces 
since May 2. They are divided into eight groups 
assigned to various military bases in Kangshan, 
Kaohisiung, Tsoying, Chiayi, Fengshan, Kuantou, 
They live with the rank 
and file to help promote educational, cultural and 
entertaining work in the armed forces. They 
will receive, in accordance with their individual 


Tamsui and Sungshan. 


desire, combat paratroop and tank training, as 
well as training in shooting, driving, navigation 
and medical work. The training program is 
scheduled to end by May 23. All the students 
will then spend one week in Taipei for recreation 
and sightseeing before leaving for the Philip- 
pines to continue their studies there. 


Overseas Chinese Call for. 
Defense of Offshore Islands 


The Chinese communities in the Philippines, 
the China Association, the Chinese United Or- 
ganization in Support of the Anti-Communist 
Movement, and others, in a cable sent to Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek on April 26, urged the 
Government to stand firm on its. policy of de~ 
fending Quemoy and Matsu from Communist ag 
gession. Pointing out that the two islands are 
vital to the security of Taiwan and to the even- 
tual recovery of the mainland, it stated that 
their abandonment without a fight would be a 
severe blow to the morale of the Chinese armed 
forces as well as the Chinese citizens at home 
and abroad. The above-mentioned organizations 
also sent to Admiral Radford and Assistant 
Secretary of State Walter Robertson, when the 
two distinguished. American visitors were in 
Taipei, a cable to the same effect. 

One hundred and twenty-eight Chinese asso- 
ciations and guilds in Singapore jointly sent a 
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cable to the Government on April 29 pledging 
their full support- to the defense of Quemoy 
and Matsu. .The Chinese Residents Association 
in Korea, apart from sending a cable to Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek supporting the Govern- 
-ment’s policy of defending Quemoy and Matsu 
by all means, passed a resolution on April 29 
calling upon the Chinese youths in Korea to 
back the Government’s policy with action by 
joining the armed forces in defending the off- 


e 4 
shore islands. ’ 


Overseas Chinese in New York 
Stage Anti-Communist Parade 


An overseas Chinese contingent consisting of 
a school band, a lion dance team and Chinese 
musical and stilt teams participated in the 
gigantic New York anti-Communist parade on 
April 30. 
ed of some 300 Chinese citizens, 
school children and American veterans of Chi- 
nese origin in uniform’ attracted the attention of 
the watching crowd as well as television and 
movie camermen and newspaper photographers. 

The parade was part of the Loyal Day. de- 
monstration on April 30 and May 1 sponsored 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars throughout 
the United States in response to the proclama- 
tions by President Eisenhower and Governor 
Averell Harriman of New York state. The 


Chinese in New York were particularly enthu- . 


‘siastic in participating in the demonstration this 
year to show their anti-Communist sentiments 
and their support of the Chinese Government 
under the leadership of President Chiang Kai- 


shek. They bore placards with such slogans as. 


*‘No Retreat from Quemoy and Matsu” and “No 
Appeasement of the Communists.” In their 
telegrams to President Chiang, President Eisen- 
hower, U. S. Congressional leaders and the 
United Nations, they declared among other 
things: “In this struggle between freedom and 
tyranny and in this fight between democracy 
and totalitarianism, there is no room for hesita- 


tion. Nor is there any place for appeasement.” 
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The colorful Chinese group compos- . 
students and 


_yang University in Singapore, declared receni 


- destroyed as a free institution by direct Com 





21,000 Chinese Are Evacuated : 
from Haiphong to South Vietnam 2 







The Chinese Consulate at Haiphong closed 
down on April 24 and moved to Hue after com. 
pleting the evacuation of 21,000 Chinese refy. 
gees from Haiphong to South Vietnam. Of the 
21,000 refugees, two-thirds are being taken care 
of by their friends and relatives in Saigon, while: 
the rest who are in great need of relief are 
being temporarily looked after by the Chinese 
communities in Saigon and the Saigon office 
of the China Mainland Relief Association. With 
a view to easing the burden of those overseas 
Chinese who are struggling to start afresh in 
Free Vietnam, the Association has allocated four 
million dollars in Vietnamese currency for 
building emergency houses for the refugees, 
Premier Ngo Dinh Diem has also decided tp 
spend two million dollars for the same purpose 


‘ 1,500 Overseas: Students \ 
to Receive Education Here 


The Ministry of Education and the Oversea 
Affairs Commission, in a joint effort to enabk 
overseas students to continue their studies # 
Free China, have set up additional classes is 
the National Taiwan University and other cob 
leges for the admission of. 1,500 freshmen from 
overseas communities this year. Under the pret 
ent arrangement, "650 overseas ‘freshmen 
be enrolled in the National Taiwan University, 
200 in the Taiwan Engineering College, 150i 
the College of Political Science, while the & 
maining 500 will be admitted into agricultuml 
and medical colleges and university preparaton 


classes. 

































Dr. Lin Yutang Discloses 
Cause of His Resignation 


. Dr. Lin Yutang, former chancellor. of 






that he was “forced to resign and Nanyang Wi 


munist sabotage arrogantly carried out withill 
the shadow of the British land, air and #@ 


ot 
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headquarters for the Far East.” “Like an in- 
visible octopus,” he said, “this conspiracy already 
threatens to make Singapore as helpless today 
against subversion as it was in 1942 against 
Japan’s surprise overland attack.’ He stated 
that he could not'tell the full story of his re- 
signation until after he had left Malaya because 
it “would have exposed me and my family to 
“Nan- 


yang could have been a citadel of resistance to 


assassination by Communist gunmen.” 


Peiping’s manipulations,” according to Dr. Lin, | 


“and was abandoned before the fight was fairly 
begun...... The men behind the project were as 
naively ignorant of its implications as they were 
honest and sincere in their intentions.” 
Recalling that his position as head of Nan- 
yang became untenable in what he termed the 
intrigue-ridden atmosphere of the Singapore 
Chinese, Dr. Lin stated; “Peiping had sensed 





the potential force. of freedom that Nanyang 
University could become...... Less than two 
months after my arrival Peiping had command- 
ed: Lin Yutang must go.” Finally, he ap- 
pealed to the British authorities in Singapore 
to deport Lee Kong-chien, whom Dr. Lin sin- 
gled out as the leader of the: Peiping-directed 
conspiracy against Nanyang University, and the 
60 studerits who had terrorized the schools, to 
prevent Nanyang from becoming a Communist 
tool to produce indoctrinated voters in the very 
nerve center of Britain’s whole Far Easter posi- 


tion,” and to encourage the Chinese residents 


there to have “a will to fight for their own 
salvation among their leaders.” If these meas- 
ures fail, Dr. Lin opined, “Singapore and the 
rest’ of that corner of the world will surely 
continue to slip away toward oblivion.” 


Moving a Mountain 


Once upon a time there was a Chinese old man who was nick- 
named “Old Fool.” Old Fool lived in a house facing a‘ high moun- 
tain and didn’t like the idea of having to climb over the mountain 
every time he went to town. So one morning he got up early and 


started digging at the mountain. . 


ed him what he was doing. 
moved,” was his answer. 


People saw him digging and ask- 
“I’m going to have this mountain 
“Don’t you think you are wasting your 


time?” they asked. “No,” replied Old Fool. “If I can’t move it 
today, I’ll continue to do it tomorrow. If I can’t finish this year, 
I’ll continue next year, and year after next. If I can’t finish it 


myself, then my son will takexit up. 


Then my son’s son and so 


on. There is bound to be a time when the whole mountain is 


moved. 


Retold by Edward Y. K. Kwong. 
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Dalai Lama Goes Home 


he Dalai Lama, spiritual and temporal 
TT ruler of Tibet, is on his way to Lhasa. 
With him went the Panchen Lama. They had 
previously spent over six months in Peiping 
where they were given intensive indoctrination 
in the ways of Communism. 

The Panchen Lama presented no real difficul- 
ty because he fell under the influence of the Chi- 
nese Communists years ago and had long been 
regarded as nothing more than a puppet. The 
Communist rulers thought it would be better to 
have the two spiritual heads of Tibet together. 
They were escorted out of Tibet soon after the 
occupation of their country by Communist troops. 
Since that time, they had been subjected to a 
long and intensive course of indoctrination. 

It is clear that the Communist authorities in 
‘Peiping would not on any account have permit- 
ted the Dalai Lama to return to Lhasa without 
first having made sure that his thinking and 
future course of conduct towards the Chinese 
Communist intentions in Tibet were ideoldgical- 
ly “correct.” In Peiping, the Dalai Lama attend- 
ed innumerable meetings, mostly political. Now 
his period of tutelage under the Communists 
has come to an end. 

Now he is on his way home to his beloved 
capital, but there will be a difference. This 
time, he will be expected to show evidence that 
his sojourn in Peiping has borne fruit and that 
he is willing to cooperate with his Communist 
masters* 

A cynical note was struck by Chou En-lai 
who said at the farewell banquet given to the 
nommal rulers of Tibet that the Dalai Lama 
and the Panchen Lama had, during their stay 
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sion.” In reply, the Dalai Lama hastened to 
assure his host that, in the course of his tout, § 


he had come'to see that under the leadership ~ 
of the Communist Party and Chairman Mao | 
Tse-tung, the motherland had become strong and _ 


prosperous and that it was working for peace, 


He also emphasized that it was necessary and 


desirable to unify the Hag and Tibetan races, 


The one practical outcome of the Dalai Lama’s _ 
stay in Peiping will be that he will head a com. 
mittee to prepare Tibet for its new role as a 


province under the Communists. This step was 
announced by the New China News Agency on 
March 12. 
by local religious and government organizations, — 
but it will be closely supervised by Communist 


officials in the Tibetan capital. 


The committee will be represented 


—(Hongkong Standard) ’ 


“Reform Through . Labor” 


At a brick kiln in Tientsin, on a state farm 
in Manchuria, in the forests of Inner Mongolia, 
unnumbered prisoners strain their muscles 
through long days of penetrating winter cold” 
and under summer’s blistering sun to achieve 
“reform through labor.” q 

The Peiping regime pretends to bg shocked - 
by the allegations of forced labor on the Chi. | 
nese mainland that are brought before Unite | 
Nations agencies. As an important newspaper _ 
in Tientsin put it, “The people of China, sin ce 


they became masters of the country, have never 


in Peiping, studied, “on the instructions of Mao 
Tse-tung,” the question of establishing a unified uy 
preparatory committee for the Tibetan autono. — 
mous region. Chou En-lai talked. of national © 
unity and the need to face “imperialist “sete 2) 












been subjected to forced labor and haven’t even 
heard of it.” 

As usual, the Chinese Communists often con- 
tradict themselves. When the “Regulations on 
Corrective Labor” were promulgated last autumn, 
a high-ranking police ‘officer admitted that forc- 
ed labor practices “*which have been in existence 
for several years should now be given legal 
form.” Even the official Peiping People’s Dasly 
freely admitted that “labor of this kind is forced, 
unpaid and subject to strict control.” 

In this as in other practices, the Chinedge 
Communists 
Russians. 


have a lot to learn from the 
As in Russia, for example, forced 
labor on the Chinese mainland involves not 
only men, but also women and children. 

How many are caught up in its toils? Pei- 
ping never publishes such figures, but estimates 
run from the hundreds of thousands into the 
millions. What Peiping has revealingly said, 
though, is that 83 per cent of all Chinese under 
detention are engaged in forced labor. 

And for what crimes? There are, of course, 
the common criminals who, by the way, get 
preferential treatment. But the majority are 
“bureaucratic 
and “counterrevolutionaries” caught up in the 
regime’s periodic purges. Among those forced 
to labor free for the state are prisoners whose 
sentences have not been announced. 

The regulations provide for various kinds of 
punishment for “enemies of the state”: 

1. Detention places—for those whose cases are 


pending and those sentenced to less than two 


.years confinement, with unpaid work to be done 


inside or nearby. 

2. Prisons—for those condemned to death with 
suspension of execution and for those condemn- 
ed to life imprisonment, unpaid work to be 
‘done inside by such inmates as are not in soli- 
tary confinement. . 

3. Corrective labor brigades—these are slave 
laborers with camps near “national construc- 
tion” projects. 

4. Juvenile “correction” camps. 


All this forced labor, it should be pointed out, 
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capitalists,” ‘feudal landlords,” 


goes far beyond repair work on roads and dykes 
that has been the lot of Chinese workers and 
peasants from time immemorial, 

The regulations provide that prisoners must 
work from eight to ten hours daily and up to 
12 hours during seasonal pressure. The “state” 
has meshed this labor into its overall economic 
planning. How it is to be utilized is deter-_ 
mined by the top economic organs. 

In the long run, -there is little doubt that 
forced labor will be a major element of econo- 
mic development on the Chinese mainland. The 
supply of such labor is limited only by political 
restraint. Already, eye-witnesses have reported © 
“marvelous progress” from forced labor work 
on waterways and’ public. buildings. 

But an official report states that income from 
forced labor “has been accumulated, in the form 
of fixed and fluid capital, to an amount approxi- 
mately equal to the expenses appropriated by 
the state.” In other words, production just 
balances .cost. Thus, the myriad slave workers 
are either highly unproductive or administrative 
costs are excessive or both. 

What, in human terms, is the plight of the 
forced laborers? What is their future? 

Refugee reports are so venomously anti-Com- 
munist, naturally enough, as to be individually 
suspect. 'But they are in such unanimity on the 
subject that their plausibility cannot be doubted. 

A former warden of a slave labor camp in 
Shensi Province relates that the camp chief once . 
declaimed: “We would rather kill wrongly than ' 
to let a single reform laborer loose from’ our 
gtip. If a party member is afraid to kill, he 
lacks the quality-of the proletariat.” 

And listen to a former slave worker in a 
Manchurian mine: 

Because of foul living conditions, inhuman 
working conditions, lack of rest and inadequate 
food, “a man here would spit blood, another 
would faint on the way back from a day’s work. 
These were criticized for being ‘tricky.’ The 
authorities never bothered much about the life 
and death of forced laborers. They didn’t have 
to. When one died, they simply asked for an- 
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other. The source was endless.” 

During “reform through labor,” every prisoner 
must undergo intensive criticism and self-critic- 
ism for'at least an houra day. He must “bow 
his head and confess his sins’—as the regime 
quite literally put it—before he may be released. 

Even then, the prisoner lives in perpetual 
uncertainty, for he may be kept after “release” 
for work in and about the labor camp. The 
only difference in his status will be that he is 
paid a little something for his work. 

—(Walter Briggs) 


Struggle for Power Goes on 


Peiping’s sensational disclosure of the ouster 
of Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih from the party 
hierarchy indicates that the aging and ailing 
Mao Tse-tung is perhaps approaching the end 
of his life and that his possible successors are 
now engaged in a struggle for power. 

Observers in Hongkong saw the purge of Kao 
Kang, formerly a Vice Chairman and virtual 
‘dictator in Manchuria and Jao Shu-shih, who 
was the top ruler of East China during 1949-53 
and later appointed chief of the. Chinese Com- 


munist Party’s Organization Bureau, as only the ° 


result of the first round of the intra-party battle 
that has been going on among Mao Tse-tung’s 
prospective heirs. 

A recent report by the East German official 
ADN news agency that an iron lung was pre- 
sented to Mao Tse-tung as a gift from the East 
German government has lent much credence to 
persistent though unconfirmed reports reaching 
Hongkong on Mao’s declining health. Though 
the official New China News Agency said that 
Mao was present at the Communist Party’s Na- 
tional Assembly at which the dramatic purge 
was announced, observers in Hongkong were 
very much surprised at the unusual silence of 


the dictator who used to lay down guiding prin- | 


ciples at such gatherings to the party’s rep- 
resentatives from every corner of the Chinese 


mainland. 
It was also pointed out that the Chinese Com- 


munist Party’s National Assembly usually takes 
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place at turning points in the history of the s 
Since the birth of the Chinese. Com. 


party. 
there have been only’ 


munist Party in 1921, 
eight gatherings of the assembly, including the 


latest session held in Peiping in March. 

Quite mysteriously, recent official reports from 
Peiping did not refer to the latest~gathering of 
the assembly as. its eighth plenary session, in. 
dicating that the latest session was called as a 
special session on an emergency basis. The 
sudden calling of a special session of the as. 
sembly has led experts on Chinese affairs to 
speculate that the domestic politics on the Chi. | 
nese mainland may have reached a turning point 
and that something more serious and critical 
may have taken place behind the official dis. 
closure of the purge of Kao Kang and Jao Shu. 
shih. ; 

Actually, the announcement of the purge Kao 
Kang and Jao Shu-shih came as no surprise to | 
well-informed quarters in Hongkong because it 
was generally known that the two Communist 
bigwigs had actually been purged as early as 
April, 1954, although official confirmation had 
been lacking in the past year. 

A careful study of previously-published Com.. | 
munist documents revealed that Kao Kang prob. 
ably died in February, 1954 when a full meet. 
ing of the Communist Party’s Central Commit. 
tee adopted a resolution condemning “arrogant 
elements who regard their ruling areas as in- 
dependent kingdoms.” 

Further evidence is given in a report from 
Reiping that “Kao Kang, having received 4 
warning from the Central Committee, not only 
did not admit his guilt, but committed suicide 
as a complete expression of his last betrayal of 
the party.” 

The case of Jao Shu-shih seems to be less 
complicated, He allied himself with Kao Kang 
in the hope that the latter might succeed in 
gaining supreme power on the Chinese mainland. 
But neither of the two purged Communists had: 
ever had any intention to overthrow Mao Tse. 
tung, whose position on the Chinese mainland 
was absolutely secure. 
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It is apparent to most Chinese observers in 
Hongkong that Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih, 
officially accused of organizing an “anti-party 


alliance,” were purged as the result of joint 
pressure brought by “premier” Chou En-lai and 
Liu Shao-Chi, chief executive of the Chinese 
Communist Party. 

This view was further substantiated by an 
official communique from Peiping ‘which said 
that the late Kao Kang “thought he was quali- 
fied to take over China’s premiership as well as 
the office of the party’s Secretary-General.” — 


The two top-ranking posts have been respec- 
tively occupied for years by Chou En-lai and 
Liu Shao-chi, both of whom are aspiring to the 
position held by Mao Tse-tung. 

The real struggle behind the scene, according 
to a highly-placed authoritative source, lies be- : 
tween Chou En-lai and Liu Shao-chi. 

This struggle, it is believed, will not erupt 
into the open as long as Mao Tse-tung lives, 
but it will come to a head as soon as Mao dies. 


—(Charles Bao) 


Impossible Condition for Reconciliation 


Chu Mai-shen was once very poor. His wife wanted to leave 


him, but Chu begged her to stay. 


“If I were to stay. with you,’ 


she retorted, “I’ll be starved to death.” And she left. Later when 
Chu became the governor of a province, he passed by the house of 
his former wife. She stopped him on the way and wanted to come 
back, but he said he would take her back if she could pick up the 
water that he was geing to pour in the street. 


Retold by Edward Y: K. Kwong 


June 1955 
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Communist Peace Offensive 


eeing in the Chinese Communist overture 
% to enter into direct talks with the United 
States for relaxing the tension in the Taiwan 
Strait a plot aimed at confusing and dividing 
the free world, the local vernaculars called upon 
the free nations to take a firm and _ inflexible 
stand in their common crusade against total- 
itarian Communism as the only. sure means to 
ensure world peace. 

Viewing the new Communist peace gesture 
as being contrived to sow seeds of dissension 
between China and the United States, the Cen- 
tral Daily News in three consecutive articles 
on April 24, 25 and May 3 observed that to 
negotiate a ceasefire with a condemned interna- 
tional gangster would not only give recognition 
to the fruits of aggression but would also be 
in flagrant violation of both the letter and spirit 
of the United Nations Charter. “As has been 
reiterated time and again ‘by her leaders,” con- 
tinued the daily, “what the United States seeks 
is peace with honor. Peace with honor can 
only be achieved on the basis of justice. Of 
course, the present instance cannot. meet this 
standard. Furthermore, to arrange a ceasefire 
with the Communists is only an illusion, If 
there is any doubt about it, the democratic na- 
tions have but to recall their experiences in 
Korea and Indo-China. The fact is that the 
Communists may change their tactics from time 
to time to suit their purpose but never their 


ultimate goal—the domination and conquest of. 


the world. So far as Free China is concerned, 
she is determined to defend her own territories 
at ali costs, come what may.” 

Deploring that the United States should have 
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seen fit to respond to Chou En-lai’s bid for © 
bilateral talks for easing the tension in the 
Taiwan area, the Shin Sheng Pao in two con 
secutive articles on April 26 and 27 said: “Be. 


ing a rebel organization and an aggressor con. 


demned by the United Nations, what right did 
the Peiping regime have to make such an offer?” 
“As repeatedly proved by past experiences,” the 
paper went on to point out, “negotiations with x 
the Communists would only encourage them to | 


commit further aggression. In fact, the present” 


tension in the Taiwan Strait has largely been 
created by the Communists themselves. The 


solution of the problem lies not in negotiating 


with them but in stopping their warlike activi | 
The Republic of China is op. 


ties with force. 
posed to a ceasefire and deems it her sacred 
duty both to defend the offshore islands and to” 
deliver her enslaved people on the mainland 
from the tyrannical oppression of the Commu. 
nists. Furthermore, our anti-Communist cam. 
paign is not motivated by self-interest but by 
lofty ideals which are, to wit, the protection of 
freedom and culture and upholding of justice,” 
The olive branch held out by Red “Premier” 
Chou En-lai for the relaxation of the tension 
in the Taiwan Strait at the closing session of 
the Bandung Conference was viewed by the 
Chung Hua Jik Pao editorially on April 245 
May 3 and 5 as,a sinister design to. split the 
unity of the Southeast Asiatic nations, to drive 
a wedge between the Republic of China and ' 
the United States, to deepen the contradictions 
between America and her European allies, and’ 
to confuse and divide U. S. public opinion, 
“The strong anti-Communist sentiments amon ‘ 
the participants of the conference,” opined the 
paper, “obviously took Chou En-lai completely 
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by surprise and had made it necessary for- him 
to change the whole strategy. It goes without 
saying that the value of this peace gesture on 
the part of the Communists is dubious. Com- 
mitted as the Communists are to the blueprint 
of world conquest, it is unthinkable that they 
would change their attitude overnight. The free 
world would only court disaster, if it lulled 
itself into thinking that a ceasefire could be 
arranged with the Communists. The bitter ex- 
perience of Indo-China is still vivid in our 
memory. Further retreat by the free world in 
any part of the globe would only give comfort 
and encouragement to the aggressor and bring 
about its own destruction.” 

Commenting on the same topic, the Kung 
Lun Pao editorially-asserted on April 25 that 
the United States should turn a deaf ear to the 
Communist bid for direct talks. “As an ally 


of the Republic of China,” continued the paper, 
“the United States should not enter into any 
negotiations with the common enemy without 


the concurrence of the other party. Moreover, 
to respond to the peace offer held out by the 
Communists amounts to an admission of all 
Communist trumped-up charges of U. S. agres- 
sion in Taiwan and the Pescadores. Aside from 
these considerations, we are inclined to doubt 
whether anything would come out of any ne- 
gotiation with the Communists except to legalize 
their ill-gotten gains, as has happended in Indo- 
China.” 

, In the face of the Communist offer of bila- 
teral talks, the proper thing for the United 
States to do, said the Combined Daily in. its 
editorial on April 25, “is not to respond to it, 
but instead to declare publicly that there would 
be no permanent peace in Asia unless the Chi- 


nese mainland is recovered by the Republic of - 


China; to give her military support to China 
both to defend the offshore islands and to fight 
back to the mainland; to express her determina- 
tion to exterminate the Red terror and to defend 
the sovereignty and territorial integrity of all 
democratic nations.” ‘Only with such a clear- 
cut anti-Communist policy can the spread of the 
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Red tide be called to a halt, the confidence of 
the free-nations strengthened, and the peace of 
the world ensured.” 

Commenting on the same topic, the Chine 
Post in its editorial on May 9 doubted whether 
any useful purpose could be served by entering 
into bilaterial talks with the Chinese Commu- 
nists. ‘“As.the United States is already com-- 
mitted to a policy of defending Taiwan-and the 
Pescadores against any Communist attempt to 
seize them by force,” continued the paper, 
“Chou En-lai’s insistence that the Chinese Com- 
munists would not give up their efforts to 
‘liberate Taiwan’ in spite of their willingness 
to sit down and negotiate with the United 
States, has doomed the negotiations to certain 
and complete failure before they ever get start- 
ed.” In spite of. President Eisenhower's dec- 
laration to the contrary, the paper further point- 
ed out, it was hard to see how it was possible 
that any discussion the United States may hold 
with the Chinese Communists could not involve 
the interests and rights of the Republic of 
China. “No country, not even an ally of the 
Republic of China, has the right to make a 
deal with the common enemy behind her back. 
If any such dishonorable deal were made, Free 
China would not be the only arty to ‘suffer. 
Nothing less than the honor. and good name of 
the United States as leader of the free world be 
at stake, if she should try to open negotiations 
with a condemned aggressor.” 


Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung 


Regarding the Bandung Conference as the 
climax. of the cold war between the two rival 
world camps, the Central Daily News editorializ- 
ed on April 18 that so complex were its com- 
ponents representing different shades of polit- 
ical ideologies that it was hard to see how 
they could achieve a meeting of minds on any 
majot question of importance that would be 
discussed in the conference. “The nations on — 
both sides of the Indian Ocean,” continued the 
paper, “have many things in common. They 
are culturally backward, economically poor, polit- 
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ically tumultuous, and militarily weak. They 
have also gone through long years of colonial 
rule by the Western Powers, towatd whom they 
still harbor strong suspicions. On the other 
hand, they are opposed to Communism but are 
completely helpless in the face of the Commu- 
Under the circum- 


nist threat of aggression. 
stance, what is more natural than that these na- 
tions become the prize which both the free 
world and the Communist bloc are competing 
with each other to capture? The aggressive 
designs of Soviet Russia on these nations are 
well. known. Since the couclusion of World 
War II, Moscow has been playing all along 
upon their fears of Western colonialism in an 
attempt to drive a wedge between them and the 
Western world. It is almost a certainty that 
the same theme will be brought into the con- 
ference by the Soveit stooges.” To counteract 
the Communist offensive, the paper opined, “it 
is not words but deeds that count. The democ- 
racies should prove to these nations the sincerity 
of their professions of help and back up their 
words with their determination to carry them out. 
Furthermore, they should achieve unity of pur- 
pose among themselves without which it would 
be impossible to resist the Communist maneuver 
to confuse and divide the relations between 
the West and the African and Asian nations.” 

In two consecutive leading articles on the same 
topic, the Hsin Sheng Pao declared on April 18 
and 19 that the Afro-Asian Conference being 
held in Indonesia might turn out to be another 
propaganda ground for the Communists to split 
the unity of the free nations in Africa and Asia. 
“The enthusiasm with which Indonesia has pre- 
continued the paper, 


pared for the conference,’ 
“is obviously motivated by reasons both internal 
and external. Internally, the present Indonesian 
Government ‘is far from popular among its 
people. By offering Bandung as the site of the 
conference, it hopes that with its prestige thus 
enhanced, it will have better chance to win the 
coming geferal election. Externally, it tries to 
exploit the strong anti-colonial sentiments of the 
conferees to help it take back New Guinea from 
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the Netherlands.” These aspirations of the In- 
donesian Government, in the opinion of the 
Paper, “would have far greater prospect of re. 
alization, if the Communist regimes were not 
invited to attend the conference. As it is, they 


are doomed to failure. The support it expects — 


from the participants of the conference with 
regard to her claim for New Guinea. would not 
be forthcoming from those free nations whose 
sympathy Indonesia has alienated because of her 
pro-Communist stand. And the presence of 
Communists at the conference will cost her the 
support of that part of her people who are 


Moslems and are therefore,’ strongly anti-Com. 


munist.” 

Voicing the view that, whatever be the out- 
come of the Bandung Conference, it would not 
run according to the pattern envisaged by the 
sponsoring nations, the Kung Lun Pao editorially 
predicted on April 18 and 21 that it might turn 
out to be an arena for Communist propaganda, 
“So far as the Chinese Communists are con- 
cerned,” the paper went on to point out, “they 
will make the most of the chance thus afforded 
them to isolate the United States on the one 
hand and to woo Japan on the other. As the 
only obstacle to the spread of the Red tide in 


‘different parts of Asia, the United States is 


naturally the thorn in their side which they 
wish to remove by every conceivable means, 
Japan is to Asia just what West Germany is to 
Europe. A strong anti-Communist Japan will 
prove a deterrent to Communist expansion. This 
is the reason why they go out of their way to 
win Japan over.” 


Predicting, that nothing constructive would - 
‘ come out of the Bandung Conference, the China 


Post in its editorial on April 18 observed that 
the very presence of the two Commuaist regimes 
at Bandung would not fail to provide the Pei- 
ping and Vietminh Communists with an ex- 
cellent opportunity to sow seeds of discord 
among the free nations with their pet slogans 
such as “peaceful co-existence,” “economic and 
cultural co-operation,” and “colonialism” to 
further divide and confuse the free nations, The 
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paper then went on to expound what these the life of a‘ non-Communist country...... The 











terms mean to the Communists. “The Com- Communist attack on Western colonialism is 
munist slogan of ‘peaceful co-existence’ is nothing aimed at discrediting the Western Powers which 
but a trick to lull the free peoples into a false will not be represented at Bandung. The Com- 
sense of security...... ‘Economic cooperation’ in munists will play upon the nationalistic senti- 
the Communist sense means the enhancement ments of the Asian and African peoples to’. 
of the economic and military potential of the arouse resentment and hatred against Britain, 
Communist state at the expense of its non- France, and the United States, which will be 
Communist neighbors. Similarly, what is called pictured as the source of all evil and therefore 
‘cultural cooperation’ is but a euphemism for must be opposed by all who are, or have had 






Communist infiltration into various aspects of the misfortune to be, colonial peoples.” 





Taming of a Heartless Stepmother 





Min Tse-chien, one of Confucius’ disciples, is noted for his filial 
‘piety. His mother died when he was a mere child. His father 
soon married another woman, who gave birth to two boys. 

Few stepmothers the world over are known for their kindness to 






their stepchildren, and Tse-chien was unlucky enough to have as. 
his stepmother one of the most cruel and heartless women. He 





was far from happy but, young as he was, he knew he would hurt 
‘his father’s feelings if he were to fight with her, so he did his 
best to conciliate her. 

One day his stepmother asked his father to beat him up. In 







giving him a sound thrashing, the old man broke open by accident 
the old padded. gown that his son was wearing and found to his 
chagrin that it was padded with willow floss instead of cotton, as 
it should be. At this time cotton was used to pad gowns because 







of its warmth and commanded a good price, while floss could be 
j gathered from the willow trees without much difficulty. The old 
man got very angry because his wife had cheated him and wanted 
to divorce her and sent her back to her home. But Tse-chien fell’ 
on his knees in front of -his father and pleaded: ‘Please, father, 
. please don’t do that. For if mother is here, I am the only child 
that is cold. But if she is gone, all your three sons will be cold.” 
The old man was moved. So was the stepmother and she treated 
him with great kindness thereafter. 










Retold by Edward Y. K. Kwong 
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Talks with Peiping Puppets 


n its editorial of April 29, the New York 

Herald Tribune stated: ‘President Eisen- 
hower has now made it plain that this country 
is ready to talk with the Chinese Communists 
about a cease-fire as well as about other matters 
where the interests of-the Nationalists are not 
involved.. There has certainly been confusion 
over what the President éalls the ‘terminology’ 
of America’s position; but the position itself has 
not changed in regard to our obligations and 
commitments to the Formosa regime. In brief, 
we shall not barter away the interests of an 
ally.” ; 

Pointing out that the real problem is “how 
can we talk about a cease-fire without talking 
about Quemoy and Matsu,” the paper observed 
“The answer to the dilemma is perhaps suggest- 
ed by the Presidents’s indication that the Chi- 
nese Nationalists are not fighting ‘except in 
defense of the territories they are now occupy- 
ing.’ That is in itself an interesting revelation, 
the full significance: of which has scarcely been 


plumbed. But this much can be said: if the. 


Nationalists have in fact accepted a cease-fire 
already, if they are not using Quemoy and Matsu 
for preparations to attack the mainland, then 
the whole problem of the offshore islands be- 
comes much less difficult to deal with.” 
Conceding that in negotiations “many inter- 
dependent factors are changing from day to day, 
under the influence of diplomacy, pressures, 
conflicting interests,” the paper asserted: ‘The 
main principles must, however, be kept clear. 
The main principles, it seems to ws, are a will- 
ingness to negotiate where negotiation will pro- 
mote honorable peace, and a refusal to be drawn 
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into talks ‘behind the back’ (in Mr. Eisenhower's 
phrase) of the Nationalists. Both of these were 
upheld by the President in his press conference 
statement.” 
“Tt seems to us important to keep in mind © 
the exact words of Chou En-lai in offering to 
negotiate directly with the United States,” edit. 
orialized the Hearst newspapers on April 25, 
“He said Red China is willing to discuss ‘the 
question of relaxing tension in the Far East 
and especially the question: of relaxing tension 
in the Taiwan area.’ That opens a wide field, 
A basic reservation is that there could be no 
discussion of Formosa without Chiang Kai-shek, 
If Nationalist China were excluded this country — 
would lose respect and honor among every 
friendly Asian nation, and would deserve to 
This is the position of President Eisenhower 
and it is incontestable.” a 
Commenting that “any negotiation on Formosa 
obviously is useless” as long as Chou En-laj 
“reiterated Red China’s ‘sovereign right to liberate 
Formosa,’” the paper observed: “But if he is 
sincere, and not trying by a propaganda coup 
to regain some of the face he lost at Bandung, 
there still remains much that could be discuss. | 
ed. ......This nation could confront Red China 
with demands for the release of the imprisoned 
American airmen and for all other Americaa 
prisoners as well. Their release could be made 


a condition within the negotiations, not a com 
dition for entering them. It could be impose 
where it would have a better chance of bein 
met. In dealing directly with Red China 
United States would have an opportunity to 
its great power in the cause of peace witho t 
appeasement.” 

“The importnnt thing now is to find ou 
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: York Times on April 24. 


what, if anything,” editorialized the New York 
Wall Street Journal on April 25, *Chou’s move 
does mean. If its only meaning is propaganda, 
that. fact will be quickly enough exposed, If 
it signifies a real change of Communist direc. 
tion, its possibilities for peace must not be 
allowed to wither. We can and should be skep- 
tical We should not let our skepticism obscure 
our purpose.” 

“It is inevitable that early reaction in this 
country should be tinged with skepticism and 
marked with caution,” editorialized the New 
“We have had some 
experience with Communist maneuvers before 
this, and the United Nations has had experience 


with ‘negotiations’ with Chou En-lai. The deci- 


sive question, still to be answered, is, what does 
Red China want? 

“The State Department reaction, therefore, 
sought clarification. There are specific things 
that Red China can do, 
fire. It can release U.N. and U.S. prisioners, 
unjustly held. It can accept the invitation of 
the U.N. to discuss the whole problem of Formosa 
Strait area. The U.S. also affirmed, from the 
outset, the principle that there would be no 
‘negotiation’ in respect to Formosa without the 


It can agree to a cease- 


participation of a major party, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Such con- 
ditions are a minimum and are no more than 


recognized and allied Government. 


a test of good intention.” 

“The statement saying that Chou was willing 
to negotiate directly with the United States, 
even on the Formosa question,” commented 
editorially the Philadelphia Inquirer on April 
25, “was an obvious, but none-the-less effective 


climax to Chou’s campaign to woo the Asian 


and ‘African nations. To those who aren’t taken 
in by Chou’s wily words, it has one major 
defect. The threat to peace, off Formosa and 
elsewhere in Asia, comes from Red China, and 
from, Red China alone. It is Chou’s own regime 
which has brought about the Formosa crisis, by 
threatening to captufe the Nationalist-held is- 
land. Were it not for Red China, there would 
be on need to negotiate for peace. There would 
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be peace right now.” 

Cautioning that the Americans should be aware 
of “the effectiveness of Chou’s move,” the paper 
went on to say: “Millions of people will forget 
that it is Red China which is the source of war 
dangers in the Far East, and has refused to 
discuss the problem. up to now. They will 
think only of Chou’s : 
peace.” : 

“Our State Department is still improvising 
and changing signals so often as not noly to 
keep the American people in a turmoil but also 
to lower our prestige in the eyes of the world,” 
editorialized the Houston Chronicle on April 
29, After stating that Mr. Dulles felt called 
upon to reverse the position stated by Under- 
secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr. that the 
U.S. will not take part in any discussion con- 
cerning the Formosa area unless the Chinese 
Nationalists sat in, the paper declared: ‘Dulles 
seems rather too anxious to get on record at 
every opportunity as favoring cease-fire talks. 
The Reds don’t want a cease-fire for its own 
sake, They want one. only if they can get 
something out of it—namely, Quemoy and Matsu 
now, Formosa later. If our State Department 
keeps playing by’ ear and giving first considera- 
tion to what the independent Asiatic peoples 
and our European Allies want, the Reds will 
get what they desire. 

“Last week’s story that Admiral Radford and 
Assistant Secretary of State Robertson were going 
to Formosa to try'to get Chiang to give up 
Quemoy and Matsu had a bad psychological 
effect at the Bandung conference.. It indicated 


latest gesture toward 


to the Asiatic nations that the West is impotent - 


in the face of Communist aggressiveness and 
that they had better get along with Peiping 
The Hoover-Dulles incident is no 
doubt not typical of the many conflicts and 
shifts in policy which have taken place in -a 
long tug-of-war between opposing groups in the 
department and elsewhere in the government. 
There have been so many false starts, reversals 
and backdowns over the years, however, as to 
suggest that many of our foreign policy failures 


and Moscow. 
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have not just happened but must have been 
planned.” 

*So you ask yourself, how come that every 
day of the week John Foster Dulles changes his 
mind,” editorialized the New York Daily Mirror 
on April 28. ‘Last Saturday he was not going 
to talk to Red China unless Nationalist China 
was present. But on Tuesday he sure’ would 
talk to Red China without Nationalist China 
being present. Who knows what will be the 
shift today or toworrow?” 

Pointing out that in negotiations “‘sinceri y is 
either taken on fai h or not at all,” the paper 
stated: ‘As of today, the‘American people can 
only ponder and wonder. Are we going to war 
with the Chinese Reds? Are we at peace with 
them? What do we have to do to convince 
Chou En-lai that the U.S. desires peace but 
cannot double-cross Chiang Kai-shek, with whom 
we have a solemn and sacred trea‘y?...... Also 
how do we know that we are not moving in 
the direction of another prolonged truce talk 
like the one at Panmunjom, which lasted two 
years and 17 days and after which we found 
ourselves back where we started? The answer 
is: We do not know. 

“Nobody seems to know why Chou does not 
send a formal note when he wishes to discuss 
matters concerning war and peace. Why does 
he put his offers on the radio, for all of Asia 
to hear, without using the ordinary channels of 
diplomacy—channels which are available to him 
through the nations which have recognized Red 
China? The answer to that may be that he 
wants to do some homeside propaganda. Must 
we let him have it all his own way?” 

In their editorials of April 30 and 27, while 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald observed 
that “whether the Communists will agree, even 
tacitly, to a stabilization is anyone’s guess” and 
that “it is unlikely in any event that there will 
be a formal cease-fire,” the Washington Even- 
ing Star maintained: “But the fact remains 
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that in the long run, the issues which divide 
the world will be settled either by negotiations 
or by war. The United States cannot and must 
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not sell Chiang Kai-shek or the people 2 


S i 
Formosa down the river.” 5 


Stating that “at present all that is involved : 
the investigation, by every means available, f 
whether recent pacific utterances do indeed 
resent attitudes which would make forn 
negotiations worth while,” the’ London Tin 
editorialized on May 3: “It must be admitted 
that, although agreement in principle on the 
need for a cease-fire is a great advance, there i 
still room for the widest differences of opinion 
on what a cease-fire involves. The Communist 
have qualified their acceptance by insisting t at 
they will never give up their ‘sacred right @ 
liberating Formosa,’ and the Americans by ziy. 
ing an assurance that there will be no depa : 
‘from the path of fidelity and honour’ towan ‘ 
their ally, the Nationalists. On the face of 
these qualifications do not leave much scop 
for agreement. They emphasize that the ultim: tt 
conflict in the Far East today is not for mastéj 
of a few small islands off the coast of Ching 
but to decide whether the rich and strategicall 
placed island of Formosa is or is not to becom 
part of the Communist empire. The most 
a cease-fire can do is to beg that question. Onl} 
if (Communist) China and America are bothi 
a mood for question-begging does the idea off 
cease-fire become worth pursuing.” 4 


After the Bandung Conference ; 


“The most constructive achievement of tht 
Afro-Asian conference at Bandung,” editorializg 
the New York Herald Tribune on April 
“was its demonstration of disunity. If th 
seems paradoxical, it is due to the false concef 
of unity presented to the conference by Pren ie 
Nehru and seconded by Premier Chou End 
Unity in that concept could only have bet 
attained on a basis of race and geography 
by ignoring the root cause which divides 
and nations in this critical time: the cleava 
between the Communist and non-Commus 
worlds. Such unity would® be fraudulent, 
therefore could not serve either peace or 
dom.” ; 
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With reference to Nehru’s thesis that non- 
Communists can only co-exist with Communists 
by abandoning defensive military combinations, 
depending for protecting solely on such formulas 
as the five-point agreement he worked out with 
Chou En-lai, the paper observed: “From the 
outset, however, the conference refused to accept 
Indian dictation. The Turkish delegation suc- 
cessfully fought a Nehru-inspired ban on open- 
ing speeches—and in them the anti-Communist 
states began a process which was to end by ex- 
posing the hollowness of the whole neutralist 
concept. On a stage which had been especially 
erected to demonstrate the contrary, the delegates 


maintained: 1. that Communist imperialism is 


‘a greater danger than colonialism...... 2. that 


military combinations for defense against Com- 
munism are essential...... 3. that co-existence 
demands more of the Communist states than 
words alone. In the most dramatic and effec- 
tive speech of the conference, Sir John Kotela- 
wala, Premier of Ceylon, pointed to Red sub- 
versive activities around the world, and said 
that if the Communists were sincere in their 
professions of non-interference with other states, 


they would have dissolved the Cominform; if 


co-existence is to work, it must have machinery. 


for investfgating charges of unwarranted inter- 
ference by one nation in the affairs of another. 
Such forthright expositions of the real hopes 
and dangers of the world—in contrast with the 
illusions which Nehru put forward and Chou 
sustained—destroyed any chance of neutralist 
unity at Bandung.” ° 
“The telling-off which has been heard at the 
Asian-African conference in Bandung has been 
remarkable and stimulating,” commented the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers editorially on April 
25. “Spokesmen for a half-dozen small nations 
have been blunt and courageous as they have 
laid it on the line to the bullies—Communist 


China, Communist Russia and even the shadowy. 


Nehru from India. ’ The delegates from Ceylon, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Iraq, Iran and Turkey, for 
instance, have nailed Communism as a form of 
colonialism as detestable as any other brand. 
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They want no more of the old Western variety 
of colonialism and they are equally alive to the 
perils of aggression from Peiping or Moscow—. 
or New Delhi, if Nehru was listening closely 
enough.” 


“The results of the Bandung conference,” edi-. 
torialized the New York Wall Street Journal 
on April 26, “‘are not to be found in concrete 
decisions on specific problems. Yet this meet- 
ing at least served to show. that the position of 
the United States in the Far East is not so 
weak and that of Communist China not so 
strong as many believe.” Stating that Chou 
En-lai “might well have expected that this ‘con- 
troversial’ subject would not be publicly discussed 
out of deference to (Communist) China’s great 
power in the Orient,” the paper went on to 
say: “But it was discussed. Chou must have 
got the idea very quickly that at least some of 
the countries were actively alarmed over the 
threat of further Chinese Communist aggression 
or subversion. It must have been disappointing 
to him to find out first-hand that to these 
nations the threat to their security and in- 
dependence comes. not from the United States 
but from Red China...... So it would seem that 
the notion that all Asia would promptly collapse 
the moment Chou said boo has been somewhat 
exaggerated. At the same time it would seem 
that the friendship of 
America is more than skin-deep, 


some nations...... for 
After all, their 
delegates didn’t have to make those anti-Com- 
munist speeches. 

If it is true tHat American influence is rather 
stronger than suspected, we suggest it is not 
due to handouts...... or merely to fear of Chi- 
nese Communist imperialism. An important 
reason, it seems to us, is that these nations 
have “been impressed by the moderation of 
American foreign policy, as well as by Red 
China’s long record of belligerency.” 

In their editorials of April 26, while the New 
York Daily News opined: “Altogether, Bandung, 
we believe, produced much more comfort for the 
free world than for the Red Slave Empire,” 
the Philadelphia Inquirer declared: “But the 
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biggest reason the Reds failed to rally all Asia 
against the West was that the Asian peoples 
have minds of their own and they weren’t afraid 
Bandung could have 
Instead, the dele- 


to express their views. 
been a victory for the Reds. 
gates made it a victory for the Asian people, 
which raises our hopes that freedom will prevail 
in Asia as it has in the Western world.” 

“In fact, what the conference showed most 
clearly is that there is no ‘Afro-Asian bloc, 
editorialized the Christian Science Monitor on 
April 27, “no Asian-African agreement on any 
one body of policy which unites the ‘Oriental 
mentality,’ the Arabic world, and the ‘Dark 
Continent.’ The ideological divisions which split 
the rest of the globe exist there also. The re- 
ligious spectrum included Shintoism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, Hinduism and 
Confucianism now overlaid with official atheism. 
Provincialisms are reinforced by high percentages 
of illiteracy and difficulties of travel and com- 
munication.” Recalling that the peoples af 29 
countries at Bandung hitherto, if present at all, 
“thave been the little peoples around the edges 
of conferences among European powers, the 
paper stated: “Now they speak directly to one 
another. They have held a conference at which 
no Europeans or Americans were present as 
participants...... The greatest significance of the 


Bandung conference may prove in the long run 
th have been simply this: that it established a 
beginning of successful communication among 
Asian and African peoples.” 

In answering the question, “What, then, really 
happened at Bandung?” The Economist in its 
leading article commented on April 30: “Exulta- 
tion about the success of the conference is not 
universal among the 19 Asian and African nations 


up to Communist China boldly at the con. 
ference are also awarding themselves laurels, 
Can such contradictory claims all be considered 
justified? At first glance it seems that the 
Chinese are claiming to have led the Indians 
and others up the garden path, that the Indians 
feel they have tied the Chinese (Communists) 


down, and that the Turks, Iraqis, Pakistanis, 


Ceylonese, Siamese and Filiplnos are confident 
that they succeeded in puncturing Peking’s prop. 
aganda balloons. After any international con- 
ference, however, it is as natural for the prrticip. 
ating governments to claim victory as it ig 
for political parties to forecast it before an elec. 
tion. Discounting this tendency, what does one 
find? Not all of the harvest is yet gathered 
in; but it can already be seen that almost all the 


participants got something of what they wanted 


—and that none attained all his aims.” 
“At Bandung, new forces took the centre of: 
the world’s stage for a moment,” the journal 


concluded. ‘Nothing new was created; but the 


emancipation of the greater part of Southern 


Asia was solemnly placed on record, and the 


lines along which this vast area of fhe world 
hopes to advance were made a little clearen: 
The more exaggerated claims made by some of 
the participants on their return home can bé 
discounted. But judged soberly, whether by 
Asian eyes or by those in. other parts of the 
free world who wish Asia well, the conference 
was an encouraging spectacle—and those who 
earlier entertained the darkest doubts must. now 
applaud the sane and healthy symptoms that 
were displayed at Bandung.” : 
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that took part, but is surprisingly widespread, : 
Delhi dwells on Mr. Nehru’s achievements, ~Re. — 
king on Mr. Chou’s and the countries that stood — 







































GANDHISM AND COMMUNISM 
By Ramswarup 
Published by Jyoti Prakashan 
5/47, W. E. A., New Delhi 5. 
First Edition, January, 1955 
57 pages, 12 annas. 


his booklet consists of two parts. Part I 
qT entitled Principles includes three articles 
on “Fundamentals of Gandhism,” “Gandhism and 
Communism,” and “India’s Role in the World 
Conflict.” Part II entitled Technique includes 
three other articles on “Premises of a Fourth 
Force,” “Peace With Freedom,” and ‘Love 
Against Hate.” All six articles first appeared in 
various Indian papers in the last few years. 
They are now brought together and published 
in pamphlet form, because, as the author says 


in the Preface, “Though originally written for ® 
the Indian public, the ideas developed in these — 


articles should be of interest to peoples through- 
out the world, who are seeking to maintain 
peace without surrendering their human dignity 
and freedom.” 

Mr. Ramswarup is a forceful and succinct writ- 
er. He has the knack of stating a complex 
issue in the clearest language and presenting 
his arguments so cogently as to carry complete 
conviction on the part of his reader. He is most 
eloquent when he defends Gandhiji against var- 
ious forms of distortion and when he describes 
the- wicked theories and practices of Communism. 
Mr, Ramswarup has no patience with those who 
mistakenly identify Communism with Gandhism 
and assert that “Communism is Gandhism plus 
violence and Gandhism is* communism minus 
(p. 21) He thinks that “Nothing 


“violence.” 
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could be more untrue.” For, in his view, “Gand- 
hism and communism do not represent arithmét- 
ical quantities with more of the one quantity 
and less of the other. They represent two differ- 
ent tempers of mind, two ways of life, two in- 
compatible world-views and life-views. The one 
is based on and founded in God; the other denies 
God, This difference is most fundamental.” 
(pp. 21-22) 

This naturally leads to a discussion of Com- 
munist ends and Communist violence. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ramswarup, “the communist ends 
are not the same as the ends of Gandhism or 
social democracy......Communism stands for dic- 


tatorship, for a culturally regimented society, for — 


the state control of all thought, for a monolithic 
control of all sectors of life, for the active deni- 
al of any principle of divinity in man.” (p. 23) 
Even Communist violence is radically different 
from.any other forms of violence that we have 
known in history. Says Mr. Ramswarup, “Com- 
munist violence is not impulsive; it is organic, 
inherent, cultivated, calculated, planned. After 
it has captured power, it is sustained and in- 


stitutionalized......It operates not only through . ~ 


the world’s most massive armed strength; it 
also maintains a powerful fifth column through- 
out the world, -utilises ideology, exploits and 
sharpens conflicts among its victims, sells con- 
fusion and distrust and morally blackens its 
opponents. 
well as subtle, open as well as hidden, 
total, whole-time thing.” (pp. 23-24) 
Similarly, Communist atheism is different from 
all other forms of atheism. The new Communist 
atheism, according to our author, “is a state 
creed, politically organised, psychologically mani- 
pulated, and enforced with the help of the 
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Communist violence is gross as 
It isa’ 
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police. It involves roaring publishing business, 
millions of trained agitators, organisation of 
social censure and praise, reward and punish- 
ment, large-scale indoctrination, complete sup- 
pression of any rival point of view. The high- 
pressured publicity of which the present tech- 
nical civilization is capable is pushed in the 
service of inculcating atheism. Education, press, 
”(p 33) 


The evils of Communism are described by Mr. 


radio, film, all serve the same purpose. 


Ramswarup in such vigorous terms that he has 
seen fit to put the entire passage in italics. 
Comparing war with Communism, our author 
says, “War threatens the existence of the race, 
while communism threatens the spirit of man— 
negates and denies it completely. This point 
should be well understood. Communism is not 
evil in the ordinary sense of the term like vio- 
lating some social convention of monogamy or 
property. Its horror is deeper, more deadly 
than any physical pain, The whole spiritual 
evolution of man is at stake.” (p. 40) 

Mr. Ramswarup rightly sees the present world 
struggle as an essentially ideological one in 
which there can be no room for neutrality. He 
denounces Nehru’s neutralism which he thinks 
“has already become pro-Soviet.” (p. 53) The 
fact is that “in concrete policies on any major 
issue, whether it be Nato, Meado or Seato, wheth- 
er Syngman Rhee, or Chiang or Bao Dai, its 
(the neutralist) position is very much similar to 
Moscow’s.” (p. 54) 


No one can, in Mr. Ramswarup’s opinion, be © 


indifferent to the. outcome of the ideological 
struggle. For, “if communism triumphs, hu- 
manity will be formed in thé image of Soviet 
Russia: a godless, soulless humanity. If, on the 
other hand, democracy wins, there will always 
be scope for experimenting with any kind of 
life one may choose, or responding to any call 


that may come to one.” (p. 34) India herself 


cannot remain unconcerned, because “If Russia 


wins, India—India that we know and cherish 


‘ and hope to build up in future—wil] fall. Hu- 


manity itself will perish, at least spiritually. And 
there could be no worse disaster than that.” 
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(p- 35) « : 
Mr. Ramswarup realizes that “the existence of — 


the Iron Curtain is the main reason for thes! 
present world tension.” (p. 55) Therefore, he 
maintains that “unless the Iron Curtain snaps, 
and the totalitarian regimes in communist coun. 
tries end, peace will remain an uncertain and 
distant goal.” (p. 47) He sums up his position” 
on the subject of war and peace this way; 
“Freedom inside Soviet Russia and China is 
the key to world peace.” (p- 56, italics are Mr 
Ramswarup’s) ; 

Some of Mr. Ramswarup’s oditer dicta ate 
worth noting. We learn, for instance, that “ninety. 
eight percent of the members of the (Russian) _ 
Communist Party in 1918-19 had been liquidated 
by 1936-37.” (p. 50) This fact deserves to be | 
driven home to all dyed-in-the-wool Communists 
and fellow-travellers. If the Old “Bolshevik 
Guards were all mercilessly purged and shot 
one by one, how could the_lesser fry hope * 
fare any better? ‘4 

Mr. Ramswarup’s definition of Bevanism as 
“that fashionable school of thought which hopes 
to fight communism by fighting America” (pe 
50) is a tragic commentary on a peculiar frame, 
of mind which is shared by the militant’ Bevan 
together with many other Britons. 
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DAUGHTER OF THE KHAN 
By Liang Yen 

W. W. Norton & Co., New York | : 
1955, 285 pages 3 
hes Yen was born in .1917 into a Mong ab 
ian family, Barut by name. When 
Republic came in 1911, all families had to-have 
a Chinese name. As ; 















Barut means Willow 
the Chinese name of the family became Y, + 
Wuransubut Barut became Chiao-chu Yang. 
Clever Pearl Willow. At 17, she revolted agai 
the restrictions of her home and went 
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Shanghai to make a career of her own. Since 
her family frowned upon such independence, she 
changed her name to Liang and gave herself 
the personal name of Yen. The Greek form of 
Pearl being Margaret, she is known among her 
foreign friends as Margaret Liang. When. she 
, married Walter Briggs, the correspondent, in 
1945, she became Margaret Briggs.. Daughter 
of the Khan is dedicated to her elder brother, 
Yang Tsung-han, which fact will make it easier 
to establish her identity. 

Margaret Briggs’ book is illustrative of the 
changed status of women in China, In her 
lifetime, the position of women in Chinese 
society has undergone rapid and radical changes. 
From being confined to the home, women have 
been freed to participate im every activity in 
society. Their equality is guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the land. To compensate for 
their historical disadvantage, a portion of the 
elected offices is guaranteed to women by law. 
Many serve in the armed forces. When Mar- 
garet Yang set out for Shanghai, she was;*with- 
out even a change of clothing,” She comment- 
ed, “Looking back, I’m amazed at my audacity 
in this venture, unheard of for a girl in China.” 

During the years when she worked as a 
teacher of Mandarin, secretary or trader, her one 
aim was to go to America. She tried to save money 
to finance her education in America. Just as 
she thought she had enough to carry her through 
an American college education, her savings were 
confiscated by the Japanese Occupation Army 
in Hongkong. When she finally saw the Statue 
of Liberty, she asked herself, “And what am I 
todo here? Study, study, study, I once said, 
but I am arriving married, a housewife, a help- 
mate. There is my duty to him, to be sure, 
but somehow I must justify this opportunity 
come at last But straying into my mind 
there was, despite this dream fulfilled, a reserva- 
tion—a prick at my pride. I would manage to 
teach America on my own, I had always boast- 
ed to myself, and now I was here with the help 
of another. I wasn’t the self-sufficient woman 
I had always prided myself on being.” 
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Wuransubut Barut had an inordinate pride in 
her Mongol descent. ‘Father himself came 
from soldier forefathers tracing from the distant 
past. He was, royal documents record, directly 
descended from Genghis Khan, greatest of Mén- 
gol conquerors.” She wished to keep her blood 
pure. “Although several Chinese with whom EI 
was associated had asked the same question 
(marriage), not being attracted to any of them, 
I had passed them by without much thought. 
Actually I clung to the vow made in childhood: 
I would never marry a Chinese.” When. her 
father died, her comment showed that her pride 
of race was due for a jolt. She said, “This 
was the end of something, for the purity of the 
Barut racial strain was dying out with our gen- 
eration. Elder Brother had married a Han, or 
Chinese. And Second Brother and Third Brother. 
Indeed even Father’s second wife, my stepmother, 
was a Han—a departure from the family tradi- 
tion, the Mongol tradition, that none marries 
outside the race.” 

Liang Yen worked for both the Chinese in- 
telligence service and the American Office of 
Strategic Services. While she did not give away 
the secret of either service, her description of 
the different modes of operation of both is in- 
teresting. 

In spite of a few lapses in detail such as re- 
ferring to Yu-tiao as long, twisted sticks of 


‘baked -wheat, the language is terse and lively. 


Liang Yen’s biography ends with her arrival in 
America. The process of her adjustment to an 
American husband and American culture in 
general should make additional interesting read- 
ing. 

Ss. C. YING 


REALITIES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 
By George F. Kennan 
Princeton University Press, 1954 
120 pages, US$2.75. 


his book re presents an effort by an Ameri- 
can career diplomat to relate contemporary 
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problems of foreign affairs to certain of what 
he calls the “basic realities among which Ameri- 
can policy has to operate.” It consists of four 
parts in the form of four lectures Mr. George 
F, Kennan delivered at Princeton University In- 
stitute for Advanced Study. 

The first part of the book deals with “Two 
Phases of International Reality.” The author 
begins with a historical survey of the original 
concepts of American foreign policy in order to 
find out when and how it was that thought and 
reality began to come apart. The early Ameri- 
can statesmen dealt very frankly and confidently 
with power realities. 

But with the advance of time, consciousness 
of the power factor in the scheme of American 
foreign relations passed gradually out of the 
American mind. American statesmen came to 
devote themselves increasingly to the cultivation 
of the “American dream”—a dream that con- 
tented itself with projects largely utopian in 
mature and decidedly barren of practical results. 

The cultivation of these utopian sehemes took 
place at the expense of the feeling for reality. 
Only in this way could it have come about that 
during World War II so many Americans de- 
ceived themselves so seriously about the pros- 
pects for a peaceful world after the termina- 
tion of hostilities and were so little prepared 
for what proved to be the post-war reality. 

It was against this background that many 
Americans suddenly became aware of the nature 
of what is now called the Russian threat—of the 
reality that this earnest and upright partner 
was not there at all, and that in his place there 
was only another one of the great inexplicable 
monsters, more formidable than all others, sit- 
ting astride the resources of half the world and 
the prostrate peoples of eastern Europe and 
China, concerned only for the destruction of the 
non-Soviet world, and particularly the United 
States. 

Yet through all of this the other world is still 
there—the one that does not grin at the U.S. 
There are still great portions of the globe in- 
habited by peoples quite reconciled to America’s 
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continued existence and prosperity. 


As a result of this dual nature of the world! z 
American political thought has — 
come to operate, in the post-war era, on two | 


environment, 


different planes of reality. * 


The second part of the book deals with the 
non-Soviet world. Unevenness of development, — 


growth in population and technological revolu. 
tion are the general conditions in this part of 
the world. Each of them is, in itself, an im. 


portant source of tension and unrest. 


communist world is not always going to be 


marked™ by stability and an absence from vio. 


lence in the coming period. : 
Accepting these as the valid points of depar 

ture, the author suggests a somewhat different 

approach to the “normal” problems of foreign 


relations, different from the one that has be. 


come. common in public discussions. It is an 
approach not predicated on any hope for the: 
inhibition of change, but concerned primarily to 
find means to permit change to proceed without 
repeatedly shaking the peace of the world. 
This approach should recognize the unique 
responsibility that rests upon the Americans by 
virtue of their relative. physical strength, and 
resist the temptation to spread this responsibility 


too far through the devices of international 
It is an approach in which | 


parliamentarianism. 
moral values are given their true place. It 
should face up, and alleviate, the precariousness 
involved in the state of American economic ex+ 
changes with the outside world, The terms of 
exchanges should be fair and stable. Finally, 
it is an approach that embraces within itself 
harsh as well as mild elements. That is, the. 
Americans must learn to create a respect for 
their possible disfavor at least as great as - 
respect for their possible favor. 

In general, this approach should involvelll 
firm unapologetic insistence on respect for the. 
seriousness of American purposes and for the 


. dignity of the American position. $ 


With the Problem of Soviet Power, the author 
proceeds to the second phase of reality. 
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first fact about Russia is a geopolitical one—that 
Russia represents one of the centers in the world, 
where large-scale military-industrial strength 
can be produced. The second fact is that the 
relative physical and military position recently 
enjoyed by Russia as a result of World War II has 
tremendously altered the balance of power in 


Europe and Asia, The third fact is the con- 


genital and deep-seated hostility of the Soviets 
to the western countries, and particularly to the 
U.S. It is a hostility that can not be conjured 
away by either the cocktail or the vodka glass, 
but it does not mean that the Soviets want 
war. 

Their ideology does tell them, however, that 
the capitalist powers, and above all the U.S., 
will be eventually driven by the logic of their 
social system to want a war with Russia. But 
they comfort themselves with the reflection that 
before the capitalist powers can arrive at the 
point where a preventive war would be a realis- 
tic possibility, they will be decisively weakened 
by “the contradictions” of the capitalist world. 
By this they mean every sort of internal division 
and difference within the. western family itself. 
These difficulties can be intensified by clever 
tactics and propaganda from the communist side. 
- Hence, sowing disunity has become the major 
Soviet design, and this is the allotted role of the 
foreign communist parties. 

With these facts in mind,.the author turns to 
the problem of policy for dealing with the So- 


viets in the light of the recognition that the pres-. 


ent bloated state of the Soviet empire represents 
a danger to everyone concerned, and that any 
further expansion of Soviet power would repre- 
sent a still greater danger. First, there is the 
question as to where to place the hope for an 
actual reduction of Soviet power. That is the 
question of liberation. Second, there is the ques- 
tion as to how to prevent the process of Soviet 
expansion from going further, That is the 
question of containment. 

As the strongest protagonist of containment, 
the author is very much opposed to the policy 
of liberation.. His argument runs like this: As 
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frequently used in America, the term seems to 
have two main implications: - First, it. implies 
the violent overthrow of Soviet power in either 
all or a portion of the present Soviet. regime, 
Second, it implies that the main impulse to it 
should come from without, and particularly from 
the U.S. If this is meant seriously and pushed: 
far enough, it would lead ultimately to war. 
Any war fought in the name of liberation would 
proceed under the gravest of disadvantages. I[t- 
would bring dismay to people all over the world, 
friends and enemies alike. It would disrupt the 
western alliances. It would arouse patriotism 
of the Russians and establish the communist 
authorities in the most favorable position as 
leaders in a defense against external attack. 
Turning to the other side of the problem, the 
author points out that the problem of contain- 
ment is basically a problem of the reactions of 
peoples within the non-communist world. Com- 
munist danger is largely a reflection of weak- 
ness and illness in a given society.’ If this so- 
ciety really wishes to keep its own house in order, 
and if certain of the soft areas in the non-com- 
munist world could be removed, there would 


_be no further expansion of. Soviet power. So 


the things that need most to be done to prevent 
a further expansion of Soviet power are not 
things that can be dene directly in the relations 
with the Soviets; they are things we must do in 
our relations with the non-communist peoples. 
Besides, whatever we do that serves to bring 
hopes and encouragement to peoples outside the 
Soviet orbit, has a similar effect on the peoples 


_ inside, 


At the conclusion of the exposition comes the 
Unifying Factor. Here the author seeks for the 
essential unity of American foreign policy in 
the adjustment of America’s inner life. 

As the dominant characteristic of the present 
international situation is the rise to renewed 
vigor and importance of the so-called “in-between” - 
countries, the test of statesmanship in the com- 
ing period is going to be the skill with which 
to adjust to the new situation, and the vision 
to shape new relations with the in-between coun- 
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tries. 

Now what the in-between countries are look- 
ing to the Americans for is not to be taught 
how to combat communism—undoubtedly they 
need much to learn about it—but rather posi- 
tive and constructive suggestions. People all 
over the world know that their chances of 
triumph over international communism wil] be 
best if the Americans are able to develop posi- 
tive and constructive purposes that serve to 
place the negative, destructive purposes of com- 
munism in the shadows where they belong. 

This means that the Americans must be pre- 
pared to make real sacrifices and painful adjust- 
ment in their domestic life for the sake of the 
The first and 


step in this great task is to 


health of the world environment. 
most important 
change the U.S. from an exclusive to a recep- 
tive nation in. psychology and practice. The 
second is that it must take a tighter control of 
its own life and evolve a greater sense of purpose 
with regard to the shaping’ of its development. 
The third is the things regarding their own in- 
ner selves. 

At this point the author concludes: 
the inner development of our civilization—in 
what we are to ourselves and not what’ we are 
to others—that these planes of international 


‘It is in 


reality really come together.” 


In this book Mr. George F. Kennan presents 


atone for one’s faults. 


twenty per cent of correction. 
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When people talk about knowing one’s own faults and correcting 
them, it is still something too vague. 
Ten per cent of atonement means ten per 4 
cent of correction, while twenty per cent of atonement means . 





his personal. philosophy of American foreign — 
policy. Here he faces the hard facts of Soviet 
power and expansion, and of disunity and weak. 


In the 
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nesses in the nonecommunist world. 


end he provides a unifying factor that offers | 


hope and a basis for constructive action. 
Communist aggression is the biggest problem — 
of today. The Américans are the world’s leaders 
in the struggle against international communism, 
As an eminent authority on Russia, whatever 
Mr. Kennan says with regard to such questions — 
as how to act toward the non-communist world 
and how.to deal with the Soviet regime, is worth 
listening to not only by: Americans, but also by 
other free peoples. There are no easy answers 
to those questions, as Mr. Kennan himself 
knows from his years as American ambassade 2 
to the Soviet Union, as director of the State 
Department’s Policy Planning Staff, and, above 
all, as an expert on Russia. Here he scar 
deeply for answers by an earnest appraisal of 
facts. Here, for the first time since his famous 
“Mr. X” article in the Foreign Affairs Qua 
terly, he speaks out on the much-debated “policy 
of containment”, comparing it with the widely 
advocated “policy: of liberation”. Realities of 
American Foreign Policy should prove to be 
profitable and stimulating reading. 4 
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Staternent Issued by Mr. Ku Cheng-kang 
on the Calling-off ‘of the Second Asian 
Peoples’ Anti-Communist Conference, 


May 21, 1955 

he First Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist 
TT Conference, which was sponsored by the 
Republic of Korea and supported by the Re- 
public of China, the Philippines, Vietnam, Thai- 
land and the regions of Ryukyu, Hongkong and 
Macao, was held at Chinhae, Republic of Korea, 
in June, 1954 with a view to promoting unity 
among the anti-Communits peoples of Asia. 
Besides the adoption of a declaration and the 
principles of organization of the APACL, the 
conference also decided that the basis of the 
APACL should be enlarged and that the Re- 
public of China should assume responsibility for 
calling the second conference to be held in 
Taipei. 

In order to fulfill the mission entrusted to it 
by the APACL, the Chinese delegation pro- 
ceeded to organize the Asian Peoples’ Anti- 
Communist League, Republic of China, and to 
make the necessary preparations for the calling 
of the meeting, Acting in accordance with the 
decision of the APACL to broaden its basis, the 
China Chapter sent representatives to visit the 
the various countries in Southeast Asia and 
otherwise contacted the various methber units 
as well as other free countries and regions in 
Asia with the request that they send represen- 
tatives to participate in the Taipei conference. 

As a result of its efforts, the China Chapter 
of the APACL was able to arrange for the par- 
ticipation, in addition to the original eight mem- 
ber units, of representatives from Japan, Turkey, 
Pakistan, Cambodia, India, Burma and Malaya 
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as observers ‘as well as-+ representatives of the 
Union, of Russian Solidarists as guests. 

Six days before the meeting was scheduled to 
open, when preparations for the meeting were 
about to be completed, the Korean delegation 
made known its objection to the presence of 
Japanese representatives in any capacity what- 
ever and demanded at the same time that the 
Chinese delegation should guarantee to give its 
support to the proposal of the Korean delegation 
that the admission of new members should be 
passed by unanimous vote. 

The decision of the China Chapter to request 
the presence of Japanese representatives as ob- 
servers was based on a written agreement reach- © 
ed between Mr. Young P. Lee, chief delegate of 
the Korean delegation and concurrently head of 
the Central Liaison Office of the APACL and 
Messrs. Han Lih-wu and Pao Hua-kuo, directors 
of the China Chapter, in Korea in November, 
1954. It is stated in Article II of the agree- 
ment tHat the China Chapter of the APACL, 
“as the host nation, can invite the Japanese and 
others to be present as observers or guests of 
the conference.” In a letter deted February . 6, 
1955 addressed to the China Chapter, Mr: Young © 
P. Lee further stated that “it is my belief that 
the Republic of China, as the host nation, may 
invite Japan as only an observer to the next 
scheduled Taipei Conference.” = 

In a letter dated April 26, 1955 acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the invitation extended by the 
China Chapter, Mr. Young P. Lee, chief dele- 
gate of the Koréa delegation, submitted a list 
of the names of the Korean delegation with the 
information that one or two delegates would 
depart for Taipei on or around May 16 to take 
part in the preparatory work and that the rest 





of the delegation would leave for Taipei on May 
19, 

In view of the above, the announcement of 
the decision of the Korean delegation on May 
16 not to participate in the meeting came as a 
complete surprise. Although Mr. Han Lih-wu, 
Secretary-General of the Preparatory Office of 
the Second Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist 
Conference, made a special trip to Korea with 
a view to persuading the Korean delegation to 
participate in the meeting, he has not succeeded 
in his mission. It is clear, therefore, that the 
China Chapter has exhausted its efforts in try- 
ing to implement the decision made at the 
Chinhae meeting to enlarge the basis of the 
APACL. After careful consideration, the Board 
of Directors of the China Chapter has decided 
to call off the meeting scheduled to open in 
Taipei on May 23. 

The China Chapter wishes to take this occa- 
sion to express its appreciation for all the sup- 
port and encouragement which it has recieved 
from all freedom-loving Chinese at home and 
abroad as well as from the leaders of the 
various anti-Communist political and social or- 
ganizations in the free countries and regions in 
Asia and elsewhere. While expressing its re- 
gret to all the representatives and friends of 
the various nations and regions who have ac- 
cepted its invitation, the China Chapter is, 
nevertheless, confident that, in the face of the 
serious threat posed by the Communists, the 
free nations and peoples in Asia will yet unite 
in their fight against the Communists. On the 
basis of this conviction, the people of the Re- 
public of China will continue to work for the 
success of the anti-Communist movement of the 
peoples of Asia. 


Statement by Mr. Cheng Yin-fun, 
Chairman of the Overseas Affairs 
. Commission, on the So-called — 
Dual Nationality Treaty between the 
Chinese Communist Regime : 
and Indonesia, May 3, 1955 


1. he present treaty signed by Chinese Co ¥ 
munist regime with the government t 
Indonesia on the ‘question of dual national y 
forms an important part of the stepped-up pp c 
gram of the Communist aggression in Southe st 
Asia In their attempts at infiltration, alieng 
tion and subversion in Southeast Asia, the Com 
munists met the greatest obstacle in the anti 
Communist détermination and solidarity amon 
the Chinese residents in the different Southeag 
Asian countries. They. fully realize that un os 
they could undermine the anti-Communist feeh 
ing of the overseas Chinese and suppress thei 
anti-Communist activities, they could not realig 
their dream of communizing Southeast Asis 
Therefore, the Communists are using diplomz i 
pressure on the different countries to opp ‘ 
the overseas Chinese. The present treaty sign d 
by Chou En-lai with the Indonesian governmel 
on the question of nationality is an action sim 
lar to those where the Communists used p . 
sure on the governments of Indonesia and Indi 
to deport loyal Chinese nationals from tha 
countries. They are ull intended to pave th 
way for their aggression in Southeast Asia. © 
2. As the Chinese Communist regime is 4 
puppet of the Russian Imperialists and hat 
been disavowed by all of our nationals, 1 
have no right to conclude a treaty with 
country. The Government’s spokesman has mad 
it abundantly clear that the Government of 
Republic of China would not recognize the vali 
ity of the aforesaid treaty as affecting | 
legal status of the Chinese nationals residing! 
Indonesia. 
- All those who have acquired citizenship 
the Republic of China in accordance with 
Law of Nationality shall not in the least 
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their legal status and rights compromised be. 


cause of the existence of the aforesaid treaty, 


as far as this government is concerned. Even 
if through the operation of the said treaty, they 
may be required to make certain declarations of 
their choice of nationality, their citizenship and 
rights with the Republic of China will not be 
in the least affected. The Government of the 


- Republic of China will do its utmost to uphold 


the rights and privileges of each of its citizens 
abroad, whether or not it maintains any diplo- 
matic relationship with the local government. 
3. In signing this treaty with Chou En-lai, 
the Indonesian government is virtually opening 
up a road for Communist aggression in that 
That it will 
What 
is more, it cannot absolve itself of the legal 
responsibility for whatever steps the Communists 


country. It is a suicidal move. 


reap what it sows goes without question. 


may take in suppressing the anti-Communist 
activities of the overseas Chinese. The majority 
of the Chinese residents in Indonesia are anti- 
Communist. It is well-known to the Indonesian 
government that neither do they recognize the 
Chinese Communist. regime nor are they will- 
ing to be stateless citizens. 


government may not have diplomatic relations 


The Indonesian 


with us, but it cannot ignore the fact that the 
Republic of China is an independent country 
and a Member State in the United Nations. 
Nor should it ignore the fact that, with the ex- 
ception of a few Communists, few of the Chi- 
nese residents in Indonesia are willing to go to 
register at the Chinese Communist office special- 
ly set up for the purpose. In signing the treaty 
with the Chinese Communists, in refusing to 
recognize the citizens of the Republic of China, 
in forcing them to accept the rule of the Chi- 
nese Communists and to make a choice against 
their will, the Indonesian government is violat- 
ing the Charter of the United Nations and the 
fundamental principles of human rights and 
freedom. Indonesia is a Member State of the 
United Nations and calls itself a free democratic 
nation. Its present action is a travesty of in- 
ternational righteousness and violation of its 
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responsibilities. We hope all those who love de- 
mocracy and freedom in the world will take 
note of the fact that’ there are over two million 
Chinese residents in Indonesia, whose freedom 
is infringed upon by the present treaty. It is 
our common responsibility to protect the free- 
dom of these more than two million people and 
uphold the Charter of the United Nations. 

4. The Republie of China, founded on the 
Three People’s Principles, has been living peace- 
fully with all countries on the basis of equality 
and cooperation. 
residing abroad to respect the ‘government, law 
and social custom of the country they are resid- 
ing. It has also allowed Chinese with the citi- 
zenship of other countries the choice of nation- 
ality without the least restraint. 
reason why our citizens resident abroad can live 
amicably with the people in the country they 
are residing. The Government has been direct- 
ing its efforts in this direction. It will do so 
in the future. 


Statement by Mr. Chien Chang-tsu, 
Representative of the Republic of China 
at the llth Session’ of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, - 
Tokyo, March, 30, 1955 


TT: Chinese delegation wishes to join the 


other delegations in complimenting the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and the staff of the Secretaria? 
for their untiring efforts in the publication of 
the “Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East” 
for the year 1954., The 1954. edition contains 
over 50 per cent more material than the 1953 
edition. - The introduction and the five chapters 
in Part I, the Regional Situation, contain twice 
as much material as used in the same part of 
the 1953 edition. Those chapters will prove to 
be most useful to member and associate mem- 
ber governments for reference. , 
As the Executive Secretary, in his letter of 


It has encouraged its citizens 
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transmittal to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, has stated that the views expressed in 
the Survey should not be attributed to the Com- 
mission or to its member governments, my del- 
egation will confirm later on that in some cases 
our views differ substantially from those of the 
Secretariat. The Executive Secretary, in his 
modest remarks made at the Tenth Session of 
ECAFE at Kandy, Ceylon, as well as in this 
session, had asked the delegates not to use the 
Survey as the basis for debate. The Survey has 
become a source of information of such im- 
portance that frequent reference to it will be 
mecessary in the course of our discussions on 
the economic situation in this region. 
Regarding the Regional Survey, my delega- 
tion notes with particular interest the increase 
of agricultural production in this region, with 
11 per cent more production of foodstuffs in 1954 
as compared with the 1934-38 level. Although 
the demand for rice export from the region was 
kept low by the improved supply situation in 
other parts of the world, thereby causing some 
difficulties to the balance of payments of the 
rice-exporting countries, such as Burma, Thai- 
land, and, to a certain extent, the Republic of 
China, my government believes that by a com- 
bination of devices, including the increase of per 
capita domestic consumption, the improvement 
of warehousing and processing facilities, leading 
to better storage and bigger stockpile, most of 


the difficulties arising from this situation could ° 


be. alleviated. 

As to food consumption, my delegation wishes 
to. draw your attention to the fact that the food 
consumption per capita per day in calories as 
tabulated in Table 13, Page 47 of the Survey 
did not include any data from my government. 
Our record for the province of Taiwan in 1953 
was 2266 calories. Weighted sample studies 
made in 1954 reach 2554 calories, It is con- 
servative to take the 1954 figure at between 2300 
and 2400 calories. The increase is due to the im- 


provement of purchasing power of’ the farming 
‘population through the successful implementation 


of the “Land-to-the-Tiller” Program. The Chi- 
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meals per day in rice, instead of mixing them 
with sweet potato as they did during pre-w 
days under Japanese occupation. This may 
favorably be compared with the figure of 1688” 


‘calories which the Secretariat has listed for the 


mainland provinces under the Communist regime 
which has been exporting foodstuff in spite of 
famine and food shortage. 


My government believes that the abundangyl 
of foodstuff together with rising level of con 


sumption is one of the most important factors 


in stabilizing economy, preventing discontent. » 


ment of the people, and checking the infiltras 
tion of Communism. . With thirty years of Cx 
perience in combating Communism, my country” 


is well aware of the fact that the most im. 


portant. tool of the Communists in their ruth 
less rule of the population is to put foodstuff 
under state control. However unwilling their 
subjects may feel toward the regime, they have 
to obey orders to get the “minimum of theit 
subsistence. By the same repulsive means, the | 
Communists are 
slave labor.. Therefore, countries of this region 
should not regret over the increased producti 
of rice even with some difficulties which might 
have arisen from. falling export prices. Fur 
thermore, diyersification of crops should be com 
sidered by food-exporting. countries. ee 
My delegation also notes with interest the 
various degrees of success attained by the couns 
tries in this region in carrying out the long-run 
economic development plans. ‘The Secretariat 
has ably analyzed, in Chapter 5 of the Survey, | 
the requirement of capital formation in relation 
to the rate of increase in population. Such 
capital formation may be in the form of state 
investments by increase in taxation or mild 
deficit financing, and may also be accomplished 
by the encouragement of the expansion and new | 
establishment of private enterprises throu ch 
people’s savings or through foreign investm . 
We all agree that economic development is 
only a means, not an end. The ultimate | 
is to raise the standard of living of the peo 
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ple, even in the face of population ‘increase, 
Member governments, at their discretion and 
their long-range national interests, may tem- 
porarily withhold an increase in the consump- 
tion of consumer goods and invest more money 
in capital expenditure, with the expectation that 
a higher level of living may be secured at a 
later date. However, where the subsistence 
standard is already very. low, as in many econom- 
ically under-developed countries, to force fur- 
ther down the standard in order to accelerate 
capital investment would defeat its own purpose 
at the very beginning. Certain countries, boast- 
ful of their production figures of their long-run 
economic development plans along certain lines, 
often fail to show how the people would be 
better fed and clothed.- Such plans are not to 
be envied or imitated, but have to be watched 
with care by other countries, for the successive 
building up of war potential irrespective of the 
welfare of the people only indicates the under- 
lying motive of aggression in carrying out the 
plans. The Secretariat has assumed overall 
capital/output.- ratio of 2.5 in order to raise 
per capita income of +2 per cent at a rate of 
annual increase of 1.6 per cent in population. 
My government, in the Four-Year Economic 


‘ Development Plan for Taiwan, which covers the 


period of 1953-56, aims at a ratio below 2 dur- 
ing the initial period, by first easing the bot- 
tlenecks of production and strengthening the 
sensitive points of economy, so that maximum 
economic advantage might be derived by the 
same amount of investment. 

Many governments in the region are faced with 
budgetary difficulties due to the high defense 
expenditures as mentioned in Page 40 of the 
Survey. My government sympathizes. with those 
governments which are facing the immediate 
threat of Communist aggression. We value 
liberty for our people above the evil consequences 
of budgetary deficits and wish to observe that 
Communist aggression, like the seeping water 
finding its outlet wherever there is no sufficient 
dam, will run rampant in those countries which 


have no will to resist. A good illustration may 
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be found in some highly industrialized country 
in Central Europe, which, in spite of a high 
degree of industrial development, fell like a 
ripe plum to Communist imperialism. Several 
countries in this region, rising from their pre- 
war colonial status and anxious to attain to 
the position of economically developed countries, . 
should try to be benefitted by the experiences 
of the Republic of China, the Republic of- 
Korea and Vietnam, and watch for Communist 
infiltration and subversion. The free world 
should not be deceived by the announcement of 
the Communists about their intentions for “peace” 
and “non-aggression’’, only to be caught off- 
guard against their next act of aggression.. Com- 


munist infiltration and subversion might be con- 


sidered as attack-from-within, just another form 
of aggression. 

Next, my delegation wishes to state the eco- 
nomic policy of my government. The policy is 
well exemplified in our 1946 Constitution drawn 
up by the National Assembly with the delegates 
from all parts and parties of China. It aims 
at a balanced sufficiency of government receipts 
and people’s livelihood through the measures of 
the equalization of land ownership and the reg- | 
ulation of capital accumulation by a few. The 
private property rights of land holdings and 
other assets lawfully acquired are fully protected 
by law. Ample opportunities are given to private 
initiatives in promoting, operating and possess- 
ing all kinds of enterprises except a few items 
reserved in the Constitution for operation by 
the government, and for private operation by 
special permission through the due process of 
law. Our traditional culture respects the family 
integrity and the peaceful coexistence with 
neighbors. 

In implementing such a policy, my govern- 
ment has been carrying out various economic 
measures in the province of Taiwan. First, the. 
land reform has been pursued without a single 
case of bloodshed or forced liquidation, with . 


‘the result that 383,000. tenants, about 55° per 


cent of the farming population, have received 
their own land for tilling, thereby reducing 
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the farm area under tenancy from 56 per cent 
before the reform to 24 per cent in 1954. The 
landlords through their acquirement of stocks 
of four government-owned enterprises in the 
industrial field, have become industrial investors, 
and the taking-over of all these enterprises as 
of mid-March, 1955 has already -been complet- 
ed. Many private industrial enterprises are be- 
ing established. A revision of the Income Tax 
Law is under consideration of the present ses- 
sion of the Legislative Yuan which is our parlia- 
ment. The object of the revision is to encour- 
age the establishment of more private industrial 
enterprises through the exemption of business 
tax for an initial period of three years and the 
lowering of tax rates. 

Secondly, on the production side, our Four 
Year Plan has completed its second year Rice 
production in 1954—1,695,107 tons—is 3 per cent 
above that in 1953 in spite of the drought 
season which caused a decrease of 4 per cent in 
the area of plantation: sweet potatoes—2,515,021 
tons-10 per cent above; wheat, 8 per cent; peanuts, 
14 per cent; beans, 6 per cent. The production 
of sugar—722,572 tons—is only 79 per cent of the 
1953 figure, necessitated by the limitations plac- 
ed by the International Sugar Conference. But 
with improvement in seedling and with the use 
of ratooning, per hectare yield of sugar has 
been increased. Fishery production of 152,548 
tons has increased by 17 per cent; forestry prod- 
ucts—546,439 cubic meters—by 18 percent. In- 
dustrial products: general production index in- 
creased 14.7 per cent. 
to Chart 3 of Chapter 2 of the Survey which 
has indicated that the rate of increase of the 


Attention may be called 


index numbers of industrial production since 
1948 in the province of Taiwan under my gov- 
ernment is among the highest in the ECAFE 
region. The per capita production figures of 
cotton piecegoods, electricity and cement in 
Taiwan for 1954 are the second: highest in the 
region. 

Certain favorable factors toward industrial 
development are: the abundance of electrical 


power, well-developed communication system, 
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' other sources. My delegation is gratified to 








ready supply of labor and stability. The avem 
age rate of electricity of US¢ 1.2 per kilowatt 
hour is the second lowest in the world, of 
next to Norway. With the present install Ei 
capacity of 390,000 kilowatts and an additio nal 
installation of 240,000 kilowatts to be complet. 
ed before the end of 1957. The industrial 
of the Economic Development Plan will 
matched by the expansion of power supply, 
The most important factor, social stability, must, 
be attributed to the democratic system ‘of 7 
government, under which the farmers, laborer. 
and merchants all find contentment in purse 
ing their activities. By outlawing the Com! 
munist Party and strictly guarding against the 
Communist subversion and infiltration activi, 
ties, my government has succeeded in keeping 
away disturbances against economic develop: | 
ment. a 
Thirdly, in order to attract the foreign ing 
vestment and the Overseas Chinese investment, | 
my government promulgatéd related regulatic ‘ 
in the second half of the year 1954 intending 
to create a better climate for such investments, 
It assures outward remittance of profits and 
capital within the prescribed limits Some 
the important electrical power plants and fert 
lizer plants rely on the financing from the loans 
secured through U.S. aid. % 
Fourthly, regarding foreign trade, our ex t 
trade in 1954, due to the limitation “of sugat 
export quota and downward prices in rice and. 
sugar, was less than 1953 by 25 per cent, 
sufficiently balanced by an increase in the oo 
port of tea and other products. My government, 
through certain changes in foreign exchange and 
trade control. regulations as effective from M: : 
1, 1955, desires to give exporters more benefit 
for the export foreign exchange earned. e 
I shall not dwell too much on the eco 
nomic situation in the province of Taiwan, @& 
the Secretariat has ably edited Section 1 of 
Chapter 10 of the Survey with the informatiol 
furnished by my government and collected from 
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thrown into increasing confusion.” 





emphasis made in various chapters on the price 
stability and budgetary control in Taiwan under 
difficult circumstances, 

My delegation greatly regrets, however, the 
unwarranted space which the Secretariat has 
given to the so-called “official news releases” 


by the Peiping Communist regime of the eco-. 


nomic data on the Chinese mainland provinces 
in Section 2 of Chapter 10 of the Survey. By 
allotting 17 pages to the so-called. ‘official news 
releases” of Communists, the Sercretariat has 
done an injustice to the member governments 
of this region, as it has allocated in its country 
survey chapters only eleven and a half pages 
to India, ten pages to Japan and even less space 
to the other countries. One may not attach 
much importance to the length of. a statement 
which any government may furnish to a publica- 
tion’ or which a delegation may make at a 
meeting, but in a centrally edited publication 
like the Survey, the Secretariat cannot avoid the 
criticism for lack of proportion. 

Attention should be called to the first para- 
gtaph of that section on Page 94 in which the 
Peiping Communist regime itself admitted in 
September, 1953 that “statistical figures are 
In a total- 
itarian regime such as Communist China, where 
free access is denied to the correspondents of 
the free world, the petty officials usually use 
such figures as their superiors direct them to 
manufacture, and official news releases are made 
for propaganda purposes either for domestic. or 
for international consumption. Although the 
Secretariat has in Footnote | of the same page 


called attention to the readers that the data. 


referred to are “subject to qualification,” and 
also casts doubt in some other footnotes, it is 
doubtful whether this warning would be effec- 
tive, as it was inserted at obscure places. It 
would be much better to delete the whole sec- 
tion, or at least throw out a good deal of con- 
fusing statistics, instead of being an unwitting 
tool of Communist propaganda. Placing such 
data in the regional survey side by side with 
the reliable data from the member countries is 
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particularly misleading, in the effect of giving 
the unchecked Communist claim unwarranted 
glorification. 

My government sympathizes with the difficul- 
ties facing the ECAFE Secretariat in collecting 
economic data from the provinces on the Chinese 
mainland. With ready accessibility to certain 
channels of information such as the 14,000 
prisoners of war in Korea who chose to return . 
to Taiwan in Jaunary, 1954 in spite of Com- 
munist threats, evacuees from the mainland, 
observers at Hongkong ‘and other uncensored 
places, letters from the mainiand, my govern- 
ment believes that we are in a better position 
to have a correct appraisal of the economic situa- 
tion in the mainland provinces, even with Com- 
For this reason, my 
government has to the ECAFE 
Secretariat a document entitled “Review on the 
Economic Situation of the Chinese Mainland 
Provinces” during the year 1954, which, though 
not used by the Secretariat as a basis fof survey, 
is now. available as ECAFE document L.89 for 
distribution to the delegations to ECAFE. My 
delegation wishes to urge that the said docu: 
ment be duly distributed to member govern- 
ments and that it will receive equal attention 
as Chapter 10 Section 2 of the Survey by the 
member delegations. 

The Soviet delegate has again made lengthy 
description of the economy in the Chinese 
mainland provinces under the puppet Commu- 
The very fact. that such state. 
ments have been made together with the Central 
Asian Republics of the Soviet Union is a’ clear 
proof how that regime stands under the rule of 


munist released. statistics. 
transmitted 


nist regime. 


its Russian master. 
- I will not take up the valuable time of this 
meeting in analyzing the claimed figures. | In 
food. crops alone, the Russian practice of using 
biological crops instead of barn yields - which 
my government used in the mainland before, 
would be enough to raise Communist claims by 
10 to 15 per cent. In the ECAFE paper L.89 
mentioned, there are several interesting studies; 
for instance, how the Communist claims of coal 
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production differ by 35%; the low quality of 
industrial products and the high accident rate 
in industries as admitted by the Communists 
themselves; the budgetary deficits and discrep- 
ancies related to the change of three “finance 
ministers” in a single year, etc. 

From the information made available to my 
government, it appears that the 141 enterprises 
which the Soviet delegate mentioned are way 
behind schedule, much of machinery and equip- 
ment received from Russia were obsolete and 
did not match with each other; some had to be 
dismantled after erection, some had the names 
of Japanese manufacturers under the Russian 
name plates. In this connection, I wish to note 
that in the first line on page 102 of the Survey 
no mention has been made as to by whom the 
three of the four units of 100,000 kilowatts 
each at Fengmen plant were removed. Accord- 
ing ta our calculation, the claimed Russian 
economic aid to Communist China is still way 
below the value of the machinery and equip- 
ment which the Russians took away from the 
Northeastern Provinces, better known to the out= 
side world as Manchuria, during their temporary 
occupation following the Japanese surrender in 
the year 1945. 

As to technical assistance, I had the personal 
experience of monitoring a Chinese Communist 
broadcast on Columbus Day in 1954 when I 
heard the announcement that it was some Rus- 
sian who discovered America, not Christopher 
Columbus. 
technical assistance was indeed very. effective in 
teaching Chinese Communists in the art of spread- 
ing false propaganda, to the extent of manu- 
facturing history, not to say statistical figures. 
One thing, however, the statement made by the 
Soviet delegate did not try to conceal’ was the 
flood last year; and even in that respect, the 


My conclusion was that Russian 


Communists claimed more food production due 
to the increase of wheat yield. I wish to call 
attention to the first paragraph on page 106 of 
the Survey, in which it is recorded the puppet 
premier Chou En-lai’s remark on many errors 
in the standards adopted for the design of flood 
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control. 


the Hwai River conservancy project using neg 
designs and methods of construction of Russia 
origin. Apparently, Chou En-lai was not tg 
respectful of Russian technical assistance, apg 







certainly the sufferers of the flood disaster nad 
their sense of gratitude toward such assista ‘ 
The distinguished delegate from Hongkong has 
mentioned the refuge problems in Hongka " 


My delegation sincerely wishes that the prob m 
would not be aggravated on account. of m ) 
Russian aid to Communist China. a 

Now, my delegation wishes to point out thi 
the whole object of the Chinese Communi 
economy is to build up war potential for agg 5 
sion. The Chinese Communist regime has % 
lied on the liquidation of landlords and the con 
fiscation of property to drain the-people of thei 
savings. It has resorted to terrorism in th 
carrying out of their object. Have you h tT 
of the “Three Antis”, “Five Antis”, “New in 
Antis”, ‘Resist America and Help Ko a” 
“Liberation of Taiwan”, etc.? They form 4 
chapter in the history of Chinese Communi 1 
written in blood. The Five Year Econa " 
Plan of the Chinese Communists rests on th 
lowering of the standard of living of the peopk 
to an all-time low in order to build up in 
dustries integrated with Soviet industries. 

During the flood disaster in July-August, 1954 
the Chinese Communist regime even rejectil 
the offer of my govérnment made through th 
International Red Cross as. well as the offers mi de 
by other governments to send relief grain. Wha 
is more amazing is that Communist reg 
continued to export food products’ in exch rs 
for arms and machinery and other strat Fé 
materials. The aggression of the Chinese Com 
munists was evidenced first in the invasio id 
Korea, then in the military assistance given & 
Vietminh, and how in the war preparations ff 
an assault on the offshore islands held by my 
government. The change of Communist curren 
on March ‘1, 1955, through the issue of ae 
JMP (PBY), one dollar for 10,000 dollars ll 
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JMP notes, must be regarded as the extortion of 
more money from the people to finance further 
aggression. 

Gradual “Sovietization” of the economic system 
in mainland China by the Communist regime 
with ruthless measures is entirely un-Chinese. 
The Communist regime breaks up family ties. 
It enacted new marriage laws. It puts one mem- 
ber of the family as against the 
other. It encourages licentiousness and laxity 
among the youth in order to induce them to be 
willing tools. It threatens the people with 
starvation to exact their obedience. The so-call- 
ed “voluntary free labor” in building railways 
and other. public works is nothing but slave 
labor; for men so coerced there is nothing but 
to volunteer. The Soviet delegate called that 
substantial reduction or elimination of unemploy- 
ment. The regime creates a police after the 
Soviet pattern. 

Great significance should be attached to the con- 
struction of the two railways as shown in Page 
103 of the Survey. The Lanchow to Alma Ata 
Railway and the Chining-Ulan Bator Railway 
serve no purpose to the Chinese economy, but 
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their principal object is to provide warm sea 
ports to Soviet Russia for furthering her expan- 
sion schemes which were frustrated during the 
past century and half by the. western powers. 
By the time of their completion, the world will 
face new acts of aggression from the Commu- 
nists. The Communist leaders’ avowed policy 
of “attachment to one side” leaves no room for 
wishful thinking. 

The brief. review of the economic situation in 
the Republic of China including its mainland 
provinces unmistakably shows that economy in 
the area under Communist control and economy 
in the ECAFE region are clearly incomparable. 
There is no possibility of compromise. One is 
for war preparations to further aggression, and 
the other is for the welfare of the people. The 
sooner this difference is recognized, the better 
it would be for ECAFE nations. My delega- 


tion strongly believes that only a close economic 
cooperation among free countries of the region 
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could stop further Communist aggression, en- 





sure the success of the economic development 
and protect the freedom of the peoples. 


Measures for the Establishment of 
Owner-Farmers in Kinmen Hsien, 
Fukien Province 
(Promulgated after Approval by the Executive 
Yuan through Its Order No, NEI-6550) 


Chapter I. 


Article 1. These Measures are drawn up by 
the Fukien Provincial Government in accordance 
with the Land Law and in the light of local 
conditions for the establishment of owner-farmers 
in Kinmen Hsien as a preliminary step to the 
realization of the land-to-the-tiller ideal. 

Article 2. For the implementation of these 
Measures, the Kinmen Hsien Government shall 
be the executive agency. There shall be created an 
Owner-Farmer Promotion Committee to help 
carry out these Measures; Rules for the Organiza- 
tion of the Owner-Farmer Promotion Commit- 
tee shall be separately prescribed. 

Article 3. The term “cultivated land” re- 
ferred to in these Measures shall denote paddy 
field and dry land. 

Article 4. The term “tenant-cultivated land” 
referred to in these Measures shall denote lands 
leased out by individuals, corporate bodies, or 
religious institutions to other persons for . culti- 
vation, and shall include lands cultivated or 
administered by other persons on behalf of ab- — 
sentee landlords. But lands owned by landown- 
ers or their family members who entrust their 
land to others for cultivation while they are in _ 
military service according to law shall not be 
regarded as tenant-cultivated lands, 


Chapter II. Marking Out Cultivated 
Lands for Sale 


Article 5. The maximum area of tenant-culti- 
vated land that may be owned by ay indivindu- 
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al, corporate body, or religious institution shall 
be limited to five shih mow* of fifth-grade 
land. Any land in excess of this maximum 
limit shall be marked out for sale to its incum- 
bent cultivator within thirty. days from the 
day on which such maximum limit is publicly 
announced. 

The maximum area of tenant-cultivated land 
that may be owned by any lessor who is old 
and infirm, widowed, orphaned, or physically 
disabled and who has to depend upon the land 
for his or her livelihood shall be double the 
amount prescribed in the preceding paragraph. 

Article 6. The maximum area of tenant-cul- 
tivated land of other grades that may be owned 
by any lessor according to the provisions or 
the preceding Article shall be calculated accord- 
ing to the following standards of conversion: 
(The standards of conversion shall be separate- 
ly prescribed by the Kinmen Hsien Government 
after a detailed study.) 

Article 7. If the lands owned by any indivi- 
dual, corporate body, or religious institution in- 
clude both land leased to tenants and land under 
his, or its own cultivation, and if the total area 
exceeds the maximum limit prescribed in Article 
5, the excess: portion of the tenant-cultivated 
land shall be marked out and offered for sale. 


Chapter III. Compulsory Purchase of 
Cultivated Lands 


Article 8. If any land in excess of the maxi- 
mum limit is not marked out for sale within 
the. time limit as prescribed in Article 5, it shall 
be compulsorily purchased by the Kinmen Gov- 
érnment to be resold to its incumbent cul- 
tivator. 

Article 9. Immovable fixtures such as farm- 
houses, drying grounds, and ponds and sites 
thereof which form part of the land to be com- 
pulsorily purchased by the Government shall 
be regulated according to the following rules: . 

(1) In case the contractual relationship be- 

tween the landowner and the tenant pur- 
chaser continues to be in force after a 
part of the former’s land is compulsorily 





purchased by the Government, such im. 
movable fixtures and sites there of shal} 
continue to be used by the tenant pur 
chaser and the landowner shall not refuse, 

(2) In case the contractual relationship be 
tween the landowner and the tenant pur 
chaser is terminated as a result “of the 
compulsory purchase of the former’s lang. 
by the Government, all other immovable 
fixtures except the farmhouse and the 
site thereof shall be compulsorily pun 
chased along. with the land. t 

(3) The use of the farmhouse and the sitt 
thereof referred to in the preceding See 
tion shall be regulated by mutual agree, 
ment between the landowner and the ten 
ant purchaser. The tenant purchaser m , 









































0 
if necessary, request that the said farm ; 
house and the site thereof be compulsom i: 


ly purchased along with the land. 

Article 10. The value“of the farmhouse anf 
the site thereof referred to in the preceding 
Paragraph shall be appraised by the Own Ct 
Farmer Promotion Committee and submitted 
the Kinmen Hsien Government for approval, | 

Article 11. The value of any cultivated d 
to be compulsorily purchased by the Kinme 
Hsien Government shall be the value of th 
total main crop yield of that particular graf 
of land for five harvesting seasons during 
period of two and a half years. 

The total main crop yield referred to in f 
preceding paragraph shall be appraised by 
Owner-Farmer Promotion Committee and pub CI 
licly announced upon approval by the Kinma 
Hsien Government. 4 

Article 12. The compensation for all cult 
vated land compulsorily purchased shall be. ya 








with cash. 
Article-13. The procedure for the compu 
purchase of cultivated lands shall be as follot 
(1) The Kinmen Hsien Government shall 
vestigate the cultivated lands subject 
compulsory purchase, prepare a list th ef 


























*1 shih mow is equal to 0.6667 hectare, or 0.16474 
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of, and publicly announce it for a pe- 
riod of thirty days. 





shall (2) Upon discovering any errors in the said 
bis: list, the owner of any cultivated land sub- 
fuse, ject to compulsory purchase, or other par- 
> be: ties concerned, may, within the stipulat- 
‘ ed period of public announcement, re- 
f the quest that the errors may corrected, 
$ lant (3) After the expiration of the period of 
ovable public announcement, the Kinmen Hsien 
d the Government shall notify the landowner 
= to surrender, within a prescribed period, 
3 the ownership certificate and other rele- 
‘= vant documents. If he fails to do so, 
g See his ownership certificate shall be declar- 
ih eh ed null and void. 


1c Article 14. 


“wal on any cultivated land shall, after its compulsory 
arm. 


ul sori. 


Other rights originally created 


purchase by the Government, be liquidated in ac- 
cordance with the following provisions: 

(1) Rights of servitude and superficies shall 
ies am be transferred together with the land, 
ceding (2) Rights of perpetual lease and dien* shall 


Owns automatically become extinct; but such 


tted t rights shall be compensated and paid for to 
oval, the holder thereof by the Kinmen Hsien 
* I "i Government on behalf of the landowner out 
ee of the amounts to be paid to that owner 
of th as the government purchase price for the 
8 land. However, the payment made in 
urine liquidation of such rights shall not ex- 
ceed the total purchase price of the land 
my in question. 
by wi 


dp Chapter IV. Resale of Cultivated Lands 
Kinme Purchased by the Government 











Article 15. Any cultivated land compulsori- 
ly purchased by the Government shall be re- 
sold to its incumbent tiller, who shall, however, 







be exempt from paying the purchase price. As 
to any immovable fixtures and the sites thereof 
that are compulsorily purchased along with the 
land according to the provisions of Article 9 of 
these Measures, they shall be resold to the in- 
cumbent tiller and shall be paid for by him. 
Article 16. .The procedure for reselling the 
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cultivated land to their incumbent tiller shall 
be as follows: 

(1) The Kinmen Hsien Government shall in- _ 
vestigate the names and status of the 
present tillers to whom the lands are to 
be resold, and shall compile a purcha- 
sers’ list thereof. 

(2) The purchasers’ list shall be screened by 
the Owner-Farmers Promotion Committee 
and submitted to the Kinmen Hsien Gov- 
ernment for approval, after which the 
said list shall be publicly announced for 
a period of thirty days. 

(3) Upon discovering any errors in the pur- 
chasers list, the prospective purchaser 
or other parties concerned may, within 
the stipulated period of public announce- 
ment, request that the errors be corrected. 

(4) The prospective purchaser shall submit a 
purchase application within twenty days 
after the expiration of the period of public 
announcement. The Kinmen Hsien Gov- 
ernment shall, after approving the ap- 
plication, notify him to fulfill the requir- 
ed procedure of purchase within a pre- 
scribed period. 

(5) Any prospective purchaser, who fails to 
observe the provisions of the preceding 
Section, shall forfeit his right of pur- 
chase. 

Article 17. After the purchaser has complet- 
ed the purchase procedure, the Kinmen Hsien 
Government shall forthwith register the transfer 
of the, ownership title and issue him a landown- 
ership certificate. 

Article 18. Afrer the incumbent cultivators 
have purchased the cultivated land resold to 
them by the Government, they may organize in 
their respective hamlets and sections agricultur- 


pi et pele i a 


* According to the provisions of the Chinese Civil Code, dicen 
means the right to take possession of another person’s real 
estate and to use it and to enjoy the incomes accruing 
therefrom by paying a price for it (Article 911), and the 
dien-holder acquires the ownership of the property in case 
its owner fails to redeem it within two years after the ex- 
Piration of the contractual period(Article 923). 
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al cooperative societies. 


Chapter V. 


Article 19. 
ed by landowners according to the provisions of 
these Measures shall be regulated by a set of 


Supplementary Provisions 


All tenant-cultivated land retain- 


Regulations Governing the Lease of Cultivated 
Lands in Kinmen Hsien. These Regulations 
shall be drafted by the Kinmen Hsien Govern- 
ment according to the provisions of the Land 
Law and in the light of the Farm Rent Reduc- 


tion to 37.5% Act, and be submitted to 
Fukien Provincial Government for approval 
fore they come into force. 

Article 20. Rules Governing the Implemeg, 
tation of these Measures shall be drawn up by 
the Kinmen Hsien Government and submitted jy 
the Fukien Provincial Government for approyal 

Article 21. These Measures shall be promul 
gated upon approval by the Ministry of the Ig 
terior. The date of their enforcement shall by 
separately announced. 
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April 16. In a message issued on the eve of the 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the Chi- 
nese Women’s Anti-aggression League President 
Chiang Kai-shek called on female patriots to 
practise wartime austerity and step up their war 
efforts. 

April 17. The Chinese Government declared that 
the Afro-Asian conference whith was to ‘open 
at Bandung the next day could have no right to 
discuss any problem in which the interests of 
the Republic of China were involved and its 
decisions affecting the interests of the Chinese 
peo-le would have no validity whatsoever. 

US Pacific Command Chief of Staff Admiral 
A. P. Storrs arrived in Taipei for a top-level 
Sino-American military conference. 

April 18. Chinese and American delegations met 
in Taipei opening the four-day coordination con- 
ference on the joint defense of Taiwan, Penghu 
and other related territories. 

» Former Commander of the US Western Pacific 
Fleet retired Admiral Charles M. Cooke visited 
Kinmen on a three-hour tour of the stronghold 
outpost. 

April 20. President Eisenhower asked Congress 
to. provide US$3,530,000,000 in new foreign aid 
in the next fiscal year, wich the major portion 
of it earmarked for Asia. 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of 
the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, said as he left on 
an emergency trip to Taiwan that the Chinese 
Communist buildup in the coastal provinces of 
the Chinese mainland showed the Reds had not 
retreated from their announced intention “to 
take Formosa by force, if necessary.” 

Chinese Ambassador to America Wellington 
Koo warned the Western world not to make a 
concession to the Chinese Reds by giving it the 
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islands of Quemoy and Matsu as European 
powers gave the Sudetenland to Hitler. 

April 21, US Army Secretary Rebert Stevens 
announced the appointment of Maj.-Gen. George 
Smythe as the Chief of the Army Section in 
the American Military Assistance Advisory Group 
in Taiwan. 

April 22, Free China and Japan exchanged notes 
in Taipei to formalize the 1955 Sino-Japanese 
barter trade plan that called for a two-way trade 
volume of US$188,000,000 in a one-year period 
effective on April 1. 

It was officially disclosed that the Sino-Amer- 
ican military coordination conference in Taipei 
had been completed after 5 days of delibera- 
tions on the all-out defense of Taiwan. 

April 23. The Chinese Air Force damaged five 
enemy 50-ton landing craft and one gunboat 
in the waters west of Amoy. 

Speaker Huang Chao-chin and Vice Speaker 
Lin Ting-li of the Taiwan Provincial Assembly 
on behalf of the eight million people on this 
island sent a message to President Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Chinese armed forces as well as 
the defenders of the island outposts avowing the 
people’s determination to back the Government's 
policy of defending Kinmen and Matsu to the 
last man in face of possible Communist attacks 
on these offshore islands. 

U.S. Air Force Comptroller Lt.-Gen. F. S, 
Stone arrived in Taipei for a one-day inspection 
visit to Free China. 

The Chinese Government solemnly declared 
that it would not recognize the validity of the 
treaty reportedly signed between the Indonesian 
government and the puppet Peiping regime re- 
lating to the nationality of the overseas Chinese 
in Indonesia. 





April 24. The U.S. State Department in a brief 
statement emphatically declared that the U.S. 
would insist on Free China’s participation as an 
equal in any discussions concerning the Taiwan 
area. 

The Government of the Republic of China 
solemnly declared that it would reject any pro- 
posal to sit at the same table with representa- 
tives of the Peiping puppet regime in and out- 
side the UN. 

Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford and Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Far Eastern Affairs Walter 
S. Robertson arrived in Free China to discuss 
with President Chiang Kai-shek problems relat- 
ing the implementation of the Sino-American 
Mutual Defense Treaty. 

April 25. Four hundred and ninety-three over- 
seas Chinese students in the Philippines arrived 
in Free China to render service to the armed 
forces during their summer vacation. 

April 26. American Assistant Secretary of State 
Walter Robertson made a two-hour tour of Kin- 
men island. 

The Third Sino-American Military Coordina- 

tion Conference formally drew to a close when 
an agreement finalizing all the accords reached 
by both sides at the committee level was sign- 
ed by Lt.-Gen. Yu Po-chuan,; Chinese Deputy 
Chief of General Staff, and Real Admiral A. P. 
Storrs, Chief of Staff of the U.S. Pacific Com- 
mand, in their capacity as chief Chinese and 
American delegates to the conference respective- 
ly. 
April 27. The Chinese Communists fired on the 
Matsu islands for the first time amidst the al- 
ready tense atmosphere around the offshore is- 
lands. 

U.S. Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Admiral Arthur Radford and Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs Walter Robert- 
son left Taipei for the U.S. after a three-day 
visit to Free China. 

April 28. Commander of the U.S. Seventh Fleet 
Vice Admiral Alfred Pride and retired Admiral 
Charles Cooke, Jr. made a flying trip to Matsu 
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island. 4 
The CUSA announced that a total of 7,11] 


metric tons of U.S, economic aid supplies valk 
ed at US$4,705,572 arrived in Taiwan in 
month of March. 5 
The CAF Headquarters announced that a nug 
ber of CAF planes on patrol off the mais 
land coast heavily damaged a 300-ton Commi 
nist landing craft in the waters northwest ‘ 
the Matsu island group. 
Former Chancellor of Nanyang University @ 
Singapore Dr. Lin Yutang charged in an a ic 
in Life magazine that he was forced to re ig 
and Nanyang University was destroyed as 4 
free institution by direct Communist sabot : 
arrogantly carried out within the shadow of he 
British land, air and seas headquarters in : 
Far East. 
April 29. It was officially disclosed that 
Government naval force launched a bomb; rd 
ment against Communist positions in the vicie 
ity of Huangchi and Tinghai, two coastal co " 
ties opposite the Matsu islands. ; 
Lining up with Senate Republican leader 
liam F. Knowland, Republican Senator Willian 
E. Jenner offered a resolution to prohibit Am 
ican officials from participating in negotiati " 
with the Chinese Communists. 4 
April 30. A CAF communique declared 
Government patrolling planes damaged two 
munist gunboats and sunk four motorized jus bs 
in the waters off Wuyu islet in the vicinityd 
Kinmen,. ; 
The Foreign Operations Administration grath 
ed US$180,000 to Taiwan for the procurem t 
of materials. § 
May 1. The China Psychological Warfare Sociey 
was formally established in an inauguration hel 
in Tapiei. : 
Free Chinese laborers avowed on Labor Da 
to support the Government’s policy of defendifj 
Kinmen and Matsu ‘islands to the last 
irrespective of what future international dev 
ments may be. a 
May 2. Overseas Affairs Commissioner Che 
Yin-fun told all overseas Chinese in Indon 
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that their nationality status would not be affect- 
ed despite the recently concluded agreement be- 
tween Indonesia and the Peiping puppet regime 
on the “dual nationality” of the overseas Chi- 
nese in Indonesia. 

May 3. Chairman of the U. S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Admiral Arthur W. Radford said the U. S. 
military training mission in Taiwan probably 
would be enlarged. 

May 4. President Eisenhower declared that he 
had considered the stationing of U. S. ground 
forces an Taiwan but said no plan had been 
submitted to him to establish a large permanent 
base for such troops. 

Chinese Ambassador to the U. S. Wellington 
Koo said any talks with the Reds on the Tai- 
wan Strait situation would be fruitless owing to 
Communist insincerity and would damage the 
free world cause in the rest of Asia by adding 
greatly to Peiping’s prestige. 

CAF planes engaged in a dogfight with Com- 

munist MIG-15s off the Fukien coast. 
May 5. Vice President Chen Cheng accompani- 
ed by high-ranking Government officials and 
FOA China Mission Director J. L. Brent made 
an inspection tour of forests and the use of land 
in Taiwan. 

Retired Admiral Charles Cooke said that Kim- 


men must be defended at any cost because it was. 


not only vital to the security of Taiwan but 
also to that of Southeast Asia. 

May 6. U.S. Foreign Operations Administrator 
Harold Stassen announced at a press conference 
that Free China was slated to receive US$102,- 
000,000 as economic and technical aid under the 
new mutual security program for fiscal year 
1956. 

Military. Spokesman of the Chinese Govern- 
ment announced that defensive minefields had 
been laid in the territorial waters of all offshore 
islands controlled by the Government. 

Dr. Fadhil Al Jamali, President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Kingdom of Irag, arrived 
in Taipei on a three-day official visit to Free 
China. 

A seven-member delegation were formaily 
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Chapter of the Asian - 
People’s Anti-Communist League to represent 
the Republic of China at the forthcoming 2nd 


elected by the China 


Asian People’s Anti-Communist . Conference 
which was scheduled to open in Taipei on May | 
23, 

May 7. Real Admiral Alfred Pride, Commander 
of the U.S. 7th Fleet, paid a 6-hour visit to 
Kinmen and expressed his confidence that the . 
garrison force was strong enough to hold the 
island against any Communist attack. 

May 8 President of the Chamber of Deputies 
of the Kingdom. of Iraq Dr. Fadhil Al Jamali 
said’ Taiwan as a bastion of democracy and free- 
dom was not only fighting for the Chinese Re- 
public but for the free world as-a whole. 

Army Commander-in-Chief General Huang 
Chieh and retired American Admiral Charles © 
Cooke made a 24-hour on-the-spot inspection 
tour of Kinmen. 

May 9. Admiral Felix B: Stump, Commander- 
in-Chief of the U.S. Pacific Command, arrived 
in Taipei to confer with President Chiang Kai- 
shek on the latest development of the explosive — 
situation in the Taiwan Strait. 

May 10. U.S. Secretary of State John F. Dulles 
said that Taiwan is vital to the defense of the 
Pacific area and that its fall might lead to the 
loss of all of that region. 

In an exclusive interview with a UP cor- 
respondent Premier O. K. Yui said there were 
no tefms under which the Chinese National 
Government would accept a ceasefire in the 
‘Taiwan Straits as long as the Communists con- 
trolled the Chinese mainland. 

Dr. Chu Chia-hua, President of the 
Academia Sinica, and professors Tung Tso-ping 
and Fu Yu left Taipei for Korea on a three- 
week lecturing tour at the invitation of a Korean 
institute. 

May 12. U.S. Secretary of State John F. Dulles 
told Western European nations that it was no 
demerit for the U.S. to remain loyal to an ally 
in the Far East, namely, the Republic of China, 
May 13. Mr. Ku Cheng-kang was elected chief 
Chinese delegate to the Second Asian Peoples’ 
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Anti-Communist Conference to be held in Yeh expressed his belief that Austria woul 
Taipei on May 23. play her part in strengthening peace and 
May 14. Chinese Air Force fighter sides dam- mocracy in Europe. 
aged one Communist gunboat and two wooden Four Government Air Force fighter-bombe 
vessels in the waters off the Fukien coast. intercepted and drove away an equal num 
Thai Prime Minister Pibul Singgram told UN of Communist MIG-17s over the Yaishan A ‘ 
correspondents that Thailand would continue pelago. . 
to recognize the Government under President U.S. Republican. Congressman Walter Jud 
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Chiang Kai-shek as the legitimate government of said he was “absolutely opposed” to suggestiog 
the Republic of China. that China be split into “Commiunigt? n 
May 15; Commenting on the signing of the “Nationalist” areas. 

Austrian treaty Chinese Foreign Minister George 
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